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VACATION—tn South America 


By ALFRED A. FRANTZ, New York 


ew people realize the vital role 
American teachers can play in further- 
ing the Good Neighbor policy and in 
cementing closer relations between the 
Americas. At present most of the peo- 
ple of the United States are woefully 
ignorant of South America and its 
countries. The one thing most needed 
is more travel, more visiting back and 
forth between nations. 

American teachers come into the pic- 
ture because they are the one large 
group with the vacation necessary to 
see and visit South America as it 
should be seen and visited. The South 
American trip is not a short one; the 
round trip cruise to the east coast ports 
of Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires, for example, requires 
thirty-eight days. Teachers, having 
two or three months of vacation time, 
can devote an additional two weeks, a 
month or six weeks to obtaining more 
than a superficial view of these capi- 
tals and their people. 


Living Costs 
Those who decide to spend more 
than the minimum time in South 


America will find. living costs in cities 
there much lower than in North Amer- 
ican cities of the same size. In Rio 
de Janeiro, for instance, room and 
board in an excellent middle-class ho- 
tel can be had for $2.00 a day. Rooms 
with bath are slightly higher. In 
Buenos Aires prices run about the 
same, but the better hotels will be 
slightly more expensive than in Rio. 


A Thirty-eight Day Cruise 

Now for the things that can be done 
on the trip: one special thirty-eight- 
day cruise, offered by luxury liners 
owned by an American steamship com- 
pany, includes visits to Barbados in 
the West Indies; Rio de Janeiro, capi- 
tal of Brazil and the world’s most 
beautiful city; Santos, world’s greatest 
coffee port; Montevideo, capital of 
Uruguay; Buenos Aires, cosmopolitan 
capital of Argentina; and Trinidad in 
the West Indies. 

The cruise provides two days in Rio 
de Janeiro, ample time for visits to 
this city’s famous beaches, to Sugar- 
loaf Mountain and to the great statue 
of Christ the Redeemer atop Corco- 
vado Mountain. Other trips within the 
city enable one to enjoy to the full the 
remarkable combination of mountain 
and ocean scenery afforded by Rio. 

From Santos, the next port, a visit 


Rio de Janeiro 
at Night 


may be made to Sao 
Paulo, “the Chicago of 
Brazil,” which is famous 
for its Butantan Institute 
or snake farm. On the re- 
turn trip additional time is 
spent in Santos, and if one 
wishes one may entrain 
for or fly to Rio for addi- 
tional time in that city. 

The visit of a day to 
Montevideo is just suffi- 
cient to allow one to be- 
come acquainted with the 
outstanding features of 
this attractive capital. 
One of the most interest- 
ing sights there is the Car- 
reta monument, honoring 
the country’s pioneers. It 
shows a Uruguayan 
gaucho setting off across 
the plains with his small 
two-wheel cart and his 
herd of seven oxen. No more uplifting 
tribute to the pioneer can be found. 

In Buenos Aires cruise passengers 
have four days to acquaint themselves 
with this great capital. During the 
North American summer, a light coat 
is needed in Buenos Aires for that city 
is then in the midst of its winter. The 
famous Teatro Colén, one of the most 
famous opera houses in the world, is 
then functioning, and a visit to it is 
decidedly worth while. 

Perhaps the most interesting sight 
of Buenos Aires is its Calle Florida, or 
main shopping street. The windows 
along this thoroughfare are very smart, 
and during the late afternoon most of 
the population seems to congregate 
there to stroll up and down. At that 
time the street is closed to all traffic, 
so as to allow pedestrians all the space 
they need. 

Other famous sights in Buenos Aires 
include the new obelisk, the Palermo 
Gardens, Recoleta Cemetery, with its 
elaborate family vaults, the Congress 
and its plaza and the large municipal 
pawnshop, which is run as efficiently 
and neatly as a large department store. 


Two Weeks in Brazil 

For teachers who decide to spend 
more time in South America, Brazil 
and Rio de Janeiro deserve at least 
two weeks additional, and if possible, 
four or more. Since Brazil is larger 
than the whole of the United States, 
only representative sections of it can 
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be seen in that time. Two weeks might 
profitably be spent in Rio alone, with 
side trips to Petropolis, a small moun- 
tain resort which was favored by the 
old Imperial Court, and to its neigh- 
bor, Thereozopolis. 

An additional week might be used 
for visiting the state of Minas Geraes, 
rich mining and mountain region, with 
its cities of Bello Horizonte (Beauti- 
ful Horizon) and Ouro Preto (Black 
Geld). Ouro Preto is famous for its 
colonial architecture, and is preserved 
as a national monument. 

Since the most typical thing about 
Brazil is its tiny cups of very strong, 
very black and very good coffee, time 
can also be devoted to visits to a 
coffee fazenda, or plantation, and to 
the coffee exchange in Santos. Cam- 
pinas, in the heart of the coffee coun- 
try, is only three hours from Santos 
by train, and a taxi can be hired for 
an excursion to the fazendas and the 
government experiment station. 


A Longer Trip in Brazil 
and Argentina 

A longer trip in Brazil and Argen- 
tina is the visit to Iguazu Falls, which 
are wider than Victoria and Niagara 
combined and higher than Niagara. 
From Rio this journey is made partly 
by boat, and since the boats do not 
operate the year around,” inquiry 
should be made in advance. After the 
trip to them, one may proceed by 
river boat and train to Buenos Aires. 

Argentina offers less grand natural 
scenery but is industrially and agri- 
culturally a leader in South America. 
Travelers staying in Buenos Aires dur- 
ing the North American summer will 
find that its schools are then in ses- 
sion, and may wish to visit one or two 
of them. Especially interesting are 
their free lunches for poor children, 
meals prepared at a cost of less than 
seven cents a child. 

For excursions from Buenos Aires, 
a visit to an estancia or great ranch is 
a prime attraction. Such a visit can 
be arranged only through letters of 
introduction, a point to bear in mind 
before leaving the United States. A 
day excursion to Lujan, the Lourdes 
of Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay, 
is most rewarding, and the historical 
museum there is a fascinating introduc- 
tion to the history of Argentina. La 
Plata, a model city and capital of the 
Province of Buenos Aires, also rates a 
visit because of its museum, featuring 
fossil remains of early geological ages. 
For a longer trip Nahuel Huapi Na- 


tional Park, to the southwest and at 
the edge of the Andes, is outstanding. 
Because June, July and August are its 
winter months, its appeal is primarily 
to those interested in winter sports. 





Service to Youth 


Three recent publications of the 
American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education will be 
found helpful by communities that 
have done with merely talking about 
the “youth problem” and plan to do 
something about it. The three pub- 





lications are the following: 

(1) Finding the Facts About Youth: How 
Three American Communities Conducted 
Surveys to Learn What the Youth Problem 
Meant Right at Home; (2) Rallying Re- 
sources for Youth: How Three Communi- 
ties Set Up Councils to Co-ordinate Separate 
Agencies and Make the Most of Their Fa- 
cilities; (3) New Strength for America: 
How Youth in One City Benefited When 
Recreation Facilities Were Co-ordinated to 
Build Health and Morale. 


Copies of these leaflets may be ob- 
tained without charge by writing the 
American Youth Commission, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 





OU needa loan? At Household Finance 
you can borrow up to $300—quickly 

and simply—if you can make nr 
monthly payments. No stocks, bonds or 
other security required. No credit questions 
asked of friends or relatives. You get your 
loan in a friendly, private transaction. 
You may repay your loan on the schedule 


LOANS TO TEACHERS 


$9.77 a month repays ‘100 loan in twelve months 


which best fits your own situation and in- 
come. 


Payments to fit your income 


Suppose that you need $100. Fird this 
amount in the first column of the table 
Then read across, picking out the monthly 
payment which is convenient for you to 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


make. $9.77 a month, for in- 
stance, will repay your loan in 




















full in twelve months. Note that 
CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE the sooner you repay the less 
6 12 16 20 your loan costs. (Loans also 
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other periods.) Please apply for 
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: : “% , for full information about our 
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125 5 y 8.04 
150 2726 | 1465 | 11.52 9.65 Household booklets 
used as texts 
200 629 ne y+} as To help families stretch their 
250 . . -05 : incomes Household publishes 
300 54.25 29.04 22.77 19.03 practical booklets on money 








month on that part of a balance not exceeding $150, 
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Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 244% per 


month on that part of a balance in excess of $150. This rate is less 
than the maximum prescribed by the Illinois Small Loan Law. 


management and better buy- 
manship. Many schools and 
colleges use these helpful pub- 
lications in their home econom- 
ics classes. Ask or write for free 
sample copies. 


and 24% per 








PERSONAL LOANS—$20 TO 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


$300 
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LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 
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Arcade Bldg., Main 930 
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SPRINGFIELD— Rm 
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FREE BOOKLET AND APPLICATION BLANK 
Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. You never know when this information will 


Household Finance Corporation (See addresses above— mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: * “How to Get a Teacher Loan on Househoid's Special Payment 
Plan.” I understand this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan 
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WRITE YOUR NEAREST 


OFFICE 


FOR INFORMATION 


ROW, PETERSON AND 


New York City 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


é Recent Textbook Publications 


Introduction to Business Law, by George 
Gleason Bogart, Kennard E. Goodman, and 
William L. Moore. Ginn and Company, 2301 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Cloth. 587 pages. Price, $1.68. 

This is a new edition of a well-known 
text. In addition to revisions made necessary 
by changes in business practice or in law the 
authors have inserted new sections outlining 
briefly Federal and state laws which have 
been adopted in recent years affecting wages 
and hours, the rights of labor to bargain and 
strike, old-age and unemployment pensions, 
the new Bankruptcy Act, the Federal Secu- 
rities Act and the Trust Receipts Act. 

Living Your Life, by Claude C. Crawford, 
Ethel Grace Cooley and C. C. Trillingham. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1815 South Prai- 
rie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 450 pages. Price, $1.56. 

The sub-title of this blue print for living 
the high-school years indicates the scope of 
the book: “Group Guidance in Study, Social 
Life and Social Living.” A word is to be 
said for the authors’ success in dealing with 
the actual problems of that age and also for 
the arresting manner of presentation. 

Modern Techniques for Improving Second- 
ary School English, edited by Harold A. 
Clarke and Mary P. Eaton. Noble and 
Noble, Publishers, Inc., 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Cloth. 326 pages. Price, $2.50. 

As the title indicates this is a “how-to-do- 


162 


it” book. Almost two hundred members of 
the New York Association of Teachers of 
English contributed a wealth of devices 
which in actual practice accomplished some 
of their most satisfying results. All phases 
of the language arts are thoroughly covered. 

An evaluation of the Unit—Directed- 
Study Procedure, by Robert Scott Ellwood. 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois. Paper. 50 pages. 

In this study Dr. Ellwood, who is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois, seeks more con- 
clusive evidence than has heretofore been 
available as to the relative effectiveness of 
the unit—directed-study procedure and the 
prevalent recitation procedure. 

The study was planned and executed dur- 
ing the school year 1938-39 in eight central 
Illinois high schools. The author compared 
simultaneously several paired groups of stu- 
dents. The outcomes studied and tested were 
historical understandings, social attitudes, in- 
terests, and learning abilities. One teacher in 
each school taught both an experimental and 
a control group in second semester Modern 
History. Schools were representative of a 
cross section of the high schools of the coun- 
try, with the exception that very small rural 
high schools were not included . 

The total results for all students showed 
that the unit—directed-study procedure 
brought better results in understandings and 
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abilities. In connection with developing in- 
terests, the results, though negligible, favored 
the recitation method. Attitudes were devel- 
oped more effectively by the recitation. 
Teachers and students were apparently in 
favor of the unit—directed-study proce- 
dure believing it to be more definite, fairer to 
the individual pupil, and more likely to de- 
velop self-reliance. 

The author concludes that a more far- 
reaching study should eventually be undez- 
taken before conclusive evidence can be 
gathered in respect to the alleged superiority 
of the unit—directed-study procedure over 
the daily recitation method, and he urges in 
particular a study of the possibilities of mak- 
ing greater provision for individualizing the 
curriculum and methods of teaching through 
the unit—directed-study procedure. Dr. EIl- 
wood concludes his report with specific rec- 
ommendations regarding the scope and meth- 
od of the enlarged study which he suggests. 

The Newspaper in the Classroom, by Lu- 
vella K. Reschke and Alfred Reschke. E. M. 
Hale and Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 384 pages. Price, $2.00. 

This guide to the use of the newspaper in 
the classroom was born in a contest spon- 
sored by the Milwaukee Journal. Results of 
the contest were so happy that the Journal 
selected two experienced teachers to organize 
the material. The result is more than 2 
compilation of devices; it is a well co-ordi- 
nated presentation of how the newspaper 
may be used in various curricular fields in 
such a way as to bring together the learning 
child in school and the social experience of 
his community. The text is generously illus- 
trated with photographs and drawings. 
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The Legislative Situation 


By LESTER R. GRIMM 
Director of Research, LE.A. 


| ai issues affecting 
public schools will come before the 
Sixty-second General Assembly, which 
is now in session. 

These issues will center around 
school district reorganization; school 
administration; local district finance; 
State general aid and equalization; pu- 
pil welfare; teacher welfare and person- 
nel matters; minimum length of term; 
school budgeting, auditing, and ac- 
counting; possibility of four-year col- 
lege and improved board of examiners 
for Chicago District; improved admin- 
istration for the teacher colleges and 
normal universities; new retirement 
plans for the teacher colleges, normal 
universities and University of Illinois; 
and other school needs. 

An unusual amount of hard work has 
been going on in the background in pre- 
paring legislative programs affecting 
our schools. Tax-objector groups are 
already busy lobbying against some of 
the progressive *ducational bills even 
before their introduction, and are 
known to be busy in preparing certain 
bills which many school people will not 
welcome. 

A number of state-wide educational 
groups, working in co-operation with 
the staff of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, have been able to agree 
at least for the most part upon several 
important bills affecting many of the 
issues mentioned above. 

The high cost of the national defense 
program and the demands of many fi- 
nancial groups for “efficiency and eco- 
nomy” in government will cause ex- 
treme effort to be necessary in order to 
make gains in public education. 

Friends of the schools will need to be 
active and alert throughout the entire 
session. 

The following bills are among those 
which are now before the Legislature: 

H. B. 27, Dale, provides that downstate 
teacher retirement system be amended to pay 
monthly the retirement annuities and the 
refunds upon ceasing to teach. Committee 
on Efficiency and Economy. 

H. B. 44, Kaindl, authorizes Chicago Dis- 
trict to maintain in addition to Junior college 


one four year college. Hearing in Commit- 
tee on Education postponed till March 11. 
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H. B. 49, O’Grady, amends Traffic Regu- 
lation Act by specifying that local author- 
ities may erect barriers to prohibit all traffic 
around schools during time when pupils are 
going to or coming from school. Motor 
Vehicles.* 

H. B. 62, Saltiel, authorizes Chicago Dis- 
trict to maintain one four-year college. 
Tabled in favor of H. B. 44. 

H. B. 70, Thon, prohibits sale or use of 
fireworks except on permit for special occa- 
sions. Recommended by parent-teacher 
groups, etc. Judiciary. Preliminary hearing 
held. Study, and hearing later. 

H. B. 116, Edwards and DeGafferelly, 
amends Sec. 189B so that educational and 
building bond requirements shall be in addi- 
tion to rates for educational and building pur- 
poses. Revenue. Hearing March 11. 

H. B. 144, Lawler, amends Sec. 81 to spe- 
cify that interest rate on orders to pay teach- 
ers shall be not less than 2% percent nor 
more than 6 percent (instead of 6 percent as 
at present). Reported favorably; first read- 
ing. 

H. B. 150, Wood, amends Sec. 4 to em- 
power the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to supervise all extra-curricular public 
school activities of competitive nature be- 
tween schools, arrange schedules therefor, 
control officiating thereat, and have general 
control thereof. Education. 

H. B. 159, Hayne, places duty upon di- 
rectors and boards of education to provide 
safe drinking water for schools after July 1, 
1942, and withholds State school aid as pen- 
alty for failure to do so. Public Health. 

H. B. 167, Mills, requires latest Federal 
Census as basis of classifying counties in fix- 
ing salaries of county superintendents of 
schools. Passed. To Senate. 

H. B. 181, Upchurch and Allison, requires 
school boards to pay at least $100 for each 
school month taught by full-time teacher. 
Education. 

H. B. 185, O’Neill, amends funding Act of 
July 13, 1937, so that any district, including 
non-high district, may issue bonds, including 
existing indebtedness up to 5 percent of as- 
sessed valuation, and taxes therefore shall be 
in addition to any taxes authorized by Sec- 
tion 189. Passed. To Senate. 

H. B. 218, Van der Vries, adds new Sec. 
189 1/16 to provide that when funds in ex- 
cess of maximum authorized rate are needed 
in educational or in building fund, any school 
board (other than Chicago) may by resolu- 
tion determine budget and ordinance needs, 
give public notice thereof, and make needed 
transfer and expenditure from one fund to 
another—subject to proviso that 10 percent 
of voters at latest school election may de- 
mand referendum upon appropriating from 
one fund to the other. Hearing in Committee 
on Education postponed till March 11. 

H. B. 225, Edwards and David Hunter, ap- 
propriates for common school fund $15,003,- 


“Committee on Motor Vehicles; thus, Education, 
Judiciary, Revenue, etc. 





Hon. Hugh Cross, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Illinois and Presiding Officer of the Illinois 
Senate. 
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Governor Green signs S. B. 8, pegging the 
levy for the Chicago District’s educational 
fund at $52,000,000 and providing for reduc- 
tions in the district’s building fund for which 


. . . Mr. William Spurgin, chairman of the 
legislative committee of the Chicago Division, 
spoke before the House of Representatives. 











Mr. Elmer J. Schnackenberg, Chicago, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Mrs. Lottie Holman O’Neill, Downers 
Grove, Chairman of the House Committee on 
Education. 


000 for first year and $17,555,000 for second 
year of biennium; reappropriates old proper- 
ty tax delinquencies of $4,975,335 on same 
fund. Appropriations. 

H. B. 226, Edwards and David Hunter, 
amends Sec. 21134 to raise total state-sup- 
ported level per elementary attendance pupil 
from $51 to $56 by increasing equalization 
item by $5, and to provide a $5 flat grant 
per high-school attendance pupil (but retain- 
ing the present $80 state-supported level per 
high-school pupil in equalized districts). 
Education. 

H. B. 250, O’Neill, amends School Trans- 
portation Act to permit district to contract 
wth district, to permit contracts for as long 
as hree years, and to authorize non-high 
boards to provide transportation. Education. 

H. B. 251, O'Neill, provides that county 
superintendent of schools shall convene school 
board members to select county school survey 
committee of five members (three from rural 
area and two from urban) to study and 
recommend reorganization of schools into 
larger districts. Small appropriation there- 
for. Education. 

H. B. 252, O’Neill, amends Sec. 114, 127, 
188, and 189 to require minimum school term 
of nine months of twenty days each. Edu- 
cation. 

H. B. 255, Saltiel and Rategan, creates 
commission to study problems of mentally 
educable handicapped children. See above 
digest of S. B. 20 with which this bill is 
identical. Judiciary. 

H. B. 256, Sprague, amends Sec. 189 to re- 
serve 12% cent rate if levied and needed in 
building fund regardless of bond requirements 
and to permit by additional referendum an 
educational rate of $1.80 for grades 1 to 8 
and of $2.80 for grades 1 to 12 inclusive. 
Municipalities. 

H. B. 261, Topping, Edwards and Mc- 
Gaughey, would have Governor to appoint 
nine members of Public School Commission 
to recodify school law. Appropriation of 
$25,000. Education. 

S. B. 8, Ward, amends Sec. 189% to per- 
mit Chicago District to levy for educational 
purposes a rate of $1.60 or $52,000,000 for 
1941, 1942, and 1943 (whichever may be the 
greater) and for building purposes a rate of 
53c for 1941, 48c for 1942, and 38c for 1943. 
Emergency. A law. 

S. B. 19, Peters, amends Sec. 39 and 127 
to permit a board of education with available 
educational funds to purchase and take title 
to realty for erecting a building or other 
structures for vocational and educational 
training of pupils, with provision that same 
must be disposed of within five years from 
date of acquisition. Judiciary. 

S. B. 20, Keane and Bidwill, creates com- 
mission to study problems of educable men- 
tally handicapped children, consisting of Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction and Di- 
rectors of Labor, Public Health, and Public 
Welfare, and four citizens appointed by Gov- 
ernor. Commission to serve over period of 
years, exercise broad powers and duties, and 
make legislative recommendations. No ap- 
propriation specified in bill. First reading. 

S. B. 66, Fribley, amends Sec. 211% to 
permit district that failed after 1935 and prior 
to 1940 to file claim for orphan children’s 


Senator T. Mac Downing, Macomb, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Education of the 
Senate. 
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tuition to include same as a valid item in 1941 
claim. Education. 

S. B. 80, Keane, et al., authorizes any 
school district by board resolution to issue 
refunding bonds. Unlimited additional tax 
rate provided therefor. Municipalities. 

S. B. 92, Keane, et al., authorizes school 
district incorporated by special act to annex 
or disconnect territory under provisions of 
revised Cities and Villages Act. Municipal- 
ities. 

S. B. 100, A. P. Benson, amends paragraph 
six of Sec. 127 to prescribe several specific 
duties for superintendent or high-school dis- 
trict principal, as making recommendations 
concerning budget, building plans, location of 
sites, selection of teachers, textbooks, instruc- 
tional material and courses of study, etc 
Education. 

S. B. 114, Baker, amends, Sec. 64 and 65 to 
provide that when community consolidated 
district having two or more buildings is di 
vided so that each new part has at least one 
building, the funds on hand shall be appor- 
tioned not according to previous tax collec- 
tions of the different parts of the divided dis- 
trict but according to average daily attend- 
ance; and to provide that realty, equipment 
and other property shall be apportioned by 
having each new district receive such part of 
such property as it contains. Education. 

S. B. 134, Thompson and Howell, Appro- 
priation to State School Distributive Fund, 
identical with H. B. 225. Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

S. B. 135, Thompson and Howell. Amends 
21134, State School Distributive Fund Act, 
identical with H. B. 226. Education. 

S. B. 150, Paddock, creates Sec. 89c to 
provide that any community high school dis- 
trict created under Sec. 89a and not owning 
its own building may pay tuition of its 
pupilssto other high schools. The board of 
education is given the customary powers of 
a board of education and may erect a suit- 
able building without a referendum, except 
when petitioned by at least 50 legal voters 
requesting the building of a building and a 
referendum thereon. Manner of such elec- 
tion prescribed. Education. 


Other important bills expected to 
come before the General Assembly will 
attempt to provide higher qualifications 


for beginning teachers, tenure for 
teachers under boards of education, 
continuing contracts for teachers under 
boards of directors, an improved ad- 
ministration and State assistance for 
handicapped children, better retirement 
plans for the teachers colleges and Uni- 
versity of Illinois, clarification of school 
tax levy dates, improved administra- 
tion for the teachers colleges, legally 
defined recognition standards for high 
schools, a higher tax rate for non-high 
school districts, increased tax rates 
without referendum for unit system dis- 
tricts, legal pressure upon small schools 
to encourage the transfer and trans- 
portation of their few pupils, an in- 
creased appropriation for State assisted 
transportation, elimination of township 
treasurers, more rigid budgeting and ac- 
counting procedure, etc. 
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Illinois Education 


The State § 


By B. F. SHAFER 
Superintendent of Schools, Freeport 


4 much has been written on the sub- 
ject of the State School Fund and re- 
ported in the pages of ILLrnots Epvu- 
CATION or in publications of the Re- 
search Department of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association that it seems almost 
presumptuous to try to write anything 
new for our readers. If any one will 
secure copies of the leaflets, Building 
the State Common School Fund and 
State Aid Issues in Illinois published 
by Mr. Lester Grimm of our Research 
Department, he will get a more com- 
prehensive grasp of the problem and 
the issues involved than it will be pos- 
sible to present in this brief article. 
However, this problem is so involved 
and the issues are so complicated that, 
if in this article we only succeed in 
stating an old story in different terms 
it may add to the understanding of 
some of our readers. 


What Is the Common School Fund? 


The State Common School Fund 
consists of a biennial appropriation 
made by the State Legislature for aid 
in the support of the schools of the 
State. This appropriation includes 
$57,000 per year which represents ap- 
proximately 6 percent interest on the 
permanent school fund that was bor- 
rowed by the State many years ago. 
The total appropriation for the year 
ending June 30, 1941 is $15,317,000. 

Mr. Grimm reports in Building the 
State Common School Fund that the 
exact amount of the permanent school 
fund mentioned above is $948,955.28, 
and it exists only as a debt owed to 
the schools. Of this amount $613,- 
362.96 represents five-sixths of 3 per- 
cent of the net proceeds of sale of pub- 
lic lands. This was paid to the State 
by the U. S. Treasury. These payments 
were made from time to time after 
Congressional action in 1820 and con- 
tinued until 1863. The Act specifically 
states that the money was to be paid 
to the State for the encouragement of 
learning. The remaining $335,592.32 
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chool Distributive Fund 


is a part of the surplus revenue dis- 
tributed to the states by an Act of 
Congress under date of July 4, 1836 
and represents what the State owed the 
school fund at that time. 


How the School Fund Is Distributed 


Each school district files its claim 
for State aid with the county super- 
intendent of schools, who checks and 
compiles the claims for the entire coun- 
ty. These claims are then sent to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
who again checks the claims before 
they are ordered paid. The money is 
then sent to the county superintendent 
in monthly payments, and he distrib- 
utes it to the different school treasurers 
to the credit of the districts in propor- 
tion to their claims. 

In making out the State aid claims 
the elementary district claims aid first 
to the amount of $11 per pupil in 
A.D.A. If as much as the computed 
yield of a $1.00 tax rate for educa- 
tional purposes is levied and this is 
not as much as $40 per pupil, the dis- 
trict may also claim special aid in the 
amount of the difference between $40 
per pupil and the yield of a $1.00 
rate. In the case of a rural one- 
teacher school, if the sum of $11 per 
pupil, the special aid, if any, and the 
yield of a $1.00 rate (if it is levied) 
does not equal as much as $1,048, the 
district may claim enough additional 
aid to make the sum $1,048. 

Thus, it will be noted that the ele- 
mentary schools receive $11 per pupil 
in A.D.A. and special aid if necessary 
to provide $40 per pupil after they 
have levied as much as a $1.00 rate 
for educational purposes. In usual 
terms this is $11 flat grant and special 
aid up to $40 per pupil on the basis of 
a $1.00 educational tax rate. 

High-school districts claim no flat 
grants. If, however, they levy for edu- 
cational purposes as much as the com- 
puted yield of a 75 cent rate and this 
does not equal as much as $80 per 
pupil in A.D.A., they claim special 
aid equal to the amount of the differ- 
ence between $80 per pupil and the 
yield of a 75 cent rate. This is called 
special aid up to an $80 per pupil cost 
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level on the basis of a 75 cent rate. 

In unit systems, where schools are 
operated in grades 1 to 12 under one 
board of education, State aid claims 
are made first on the basis of $11 per 
pupil in A.D.A. in grades 1 to 8. If 
as much as the computed yield of a 
$1.50 rate is levied for educational 
purposes and this does not equal as 
much as $40 per pupil in A.D.A. in 
grades 1 to 8 plus $80 per pupil in 
A.D.A. in grades 9 to 12, special aid 
is Claimed to the amount of the differ- 
ence between this sum and the yield of 
a $1.50 rate. 

Thus, neglecting delinquent taxes, 
we have now in Illinois a guaranteed 
cost level of $51 per pupil in the ele- 
mentary schools on the basis of a $1.00 
rate for educational purposes, a guar- 
anteed cost level of $80 per pupil in 
the high-school districts on the basis 
of a 75 cent rate and in unit systems 
a guaranteed cost level of $51 per 
pupil in the elementary grades and $80 
per pupil in the high-school grades on 
the basis of a $1.50 educational rate. 

For a long time previous to 1925 
the State School Fund was distributed 
in proporticn to the number of persons 
under 21 years of age as shown by the 
last annual school-district census. 
From 1925 to 1927 a rather involved 
system was in operation. This plan 
was supposed to.be based on the 
effort of a district to maintain good 
schools, but the required effort was 
such that only the wealthier districts 
could qualify for the maximum aid. 
The law was again changed in 1927 to 
provide substantially the present plan. 

Flat grants and special aid claims 
made out as described above required 
$13,312,148.98 of the total appropria- 
tion for the present school year. The 
remainder of the common school fund 
for the present school year is allocated 
to the following purposes: 

Salaries of county superinten- 

RR Pas $ 338,800.00 


County supervisory expenses.... 102,000.00 
Orphanage tuition claims. ...... 139,510.40 
Tuition of pupils residing in mil- 

itary camps and payments to 

certain small districts where 

state institutions are located. . 24,540.62 
Downstate teachers retirement 

DE 0054 74644caKe-eeae har $1,400,000.00 
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It should be pointed out that in the 
distribution of the funds Chicago’s 
share is deducted before the claim for 
the down-state teachers retirement 
system is deducted; that is the money 
for the retirement system comes from 
the down-state share of the fund. This 
procedure is necessary because Chicago 
has its own retirement system financed 
from funds derived locally. 


Some Considerations Relative 
to Distribution 


There is perhaps no question con- 
cerning our schools about which there 
has been so much discussion as the 
amount and the distribution of the 
State School Fund. The cause of this is 
to be found in our antiquated revenue 
system, which places such a large 
share of the cost of government on 
the general property tax, and in a con- 
viction that education is a local matter 
both from the standpoint of control 
and support. 

Locally the general property tax is 
the only source of revenue for support 
of the schools. It is also the only sig- 
nificant source of revenue for all other 
local governmental institutions. Now 
since property tax levying bodies are 
numerous, more numerous in some 
areas than in others, school support 
even in the wealthier parts of the State 
has become a burden. Many schools in 
the more able districts operate with- 
out necessary supplies and equipment, 
the cost of which would not be a large 
sum, merely because the local property 
taxpayers, saddled with the support of 
the various other local functions, are 
clamoring for tax reductions. Property 
valuations in some districts have been 
reduced so that the maximum tax rate 
allowed will not produce enough to pay 
for adequate schools. 

It is for these reasons and because 
the schools are in reality State insti- 
tutions that many people feel that the 
State School Fund should be substan- 
tially increased from sources of rev- 
enue other than the property tax, and 
that after a reasonable cost level on 
the basis of a fair rate of local tax- 
ation has been guaranteed to the dis- 
tricts of low valuation, the remainder 
should be distributed so that all dis- 
tricts may share in the fund. 

The above represents substantially 
the policy of the Illinois Education 
Association with respect to the amount 
and distribution of the School Fund. 
The difficulty comes in determining 
what is a reasonable cost level and 
what is a fair rate of local taxation. It 
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is evident that if at any time there i= 
an addition to the scheol fund this 
additional sum, under th present sys- 
tem, could be distributed by increasing 
the guaranteed cost level, by lower- 
ing the qualifying rate for special aid, 
by increasing the flat grants or gen- 
eral aid to the elementary schools, or 
by giving flat grants to high schools. 
Any of these methods or any combin- 
ation of these methods may be used. 
They all have their advocates. 

There are some who claim that the 
$51 cost level for the grades and the 
$80 cost level for the high schools, 
are too low. It is also claimed that the 
$29 difference between the cost levels 
of the grades and high schools is too 
great. It is true that $80 is a some- 
what higher percent of the average per 
pupil high-school cost for the State 
than is $51 of the average elementary 
school cost. (Our Research Depart- 
ment reports that the latest figures 
show the State average for the ele- 
mentary schools to be $94.50 per pupil 
and $135 for the high schools.) 

Furthermore, there is difference of 
opinion as to what the qualifying rate 
should be on which special aid is 
based. The 75 cent base rate for high 
schools is used because many non-high 
school districts need special aid and 75 
cents is the maximura rate they can 
levy without referendum. 

There are others, who, while recog- 
nizing that the present cost levels are 
not so high as they ultimately should 
be and that we should look forward 
to a time when the qualifying rates 
for special aid can be lowered, feel that 
we have reached a point where a por- 
tion of any additional money should be 
distributed so that all districts may 
share in the benefits. 


Equalization 


It will perhaps be noted that in this 
article the term “special aid” has been 
used rather than “equalization aid.” 
This has been done because of a feel- 
ing that our attempts at equalization 
equalize nothing but only guarantee a 
given cost level on the basis of a given 
tax rate. The usual meaning of equal- 
ization can best be understood by rei- 
erence to our high-school aid plan, 
which is said to be on a 100 percent 
equalization basis. 

This plan merely guarantees that a 
high-school district will have at least 
$80 per pupil if it levies as much as 
the computed yield of a 75 cent rate. 
Districts where a 75 cent rate will 
yield as much as $80 per pupil get 
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nothing. The districts that receive 
such aid are equal to the extent that 
they all realize $80 per pupil on the 
basis of the same tax rate. 

This idea of equalization is fine 
and would seem to be _ geiting 
the aid where it is most needed. How- 
ever, the justice of its operation is 
based on the assumpcion that assess- 
ments are uniform as between districts 
and that the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty is a measure of its owner’s ability 
to pay taxes, neither of which is true. 

The State Tax Commission has 
shown that the assessment ratios used 
in assessing property in various coun- 
ties vary from 24 percent to 78 per- 
cent. Now, since our attempt at equal- 
ization is based on the assessed valu- 
ation per pupil, it would seem evident 
that we are equalizing nothing. The 
base is too variable and is not a meas- 
ure of local ability as it is supposed to 
be. From this it would seem clear that 
in distributing our high-school aid we 
are not equalizing but are merely guar- 
anteeing a given cost level on the basis 
of a given rate. 

Others who favor the equalization 
method for the distribution of the 
State School Fund have advocated 
that, since assessment ratios are so 
variable, the assessment of all districts 
should be reduced to a common ratio 
before the equalization factor is ap- 
plied. But here we should recognize 
that any assessment is not according 
to the law if it is less than the fair 
cash value. It is doubtful if there is a 
single legal assessment in the State. 
Now to pass a law to require that an 
illegally derived base be used to de- 
rive another illegal base to be used 
to distribute money to the schools 
does not seem to be the kind of pro- 
cedure the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion should support. Furthermore, it 
might be questioned that the assess- 
ment ratics reported by the tax com- 
mission are the true assessment ratios 
in effect in the different counties. Per- 
sonal property was not considered in 
the calculation and in reality the coun- 
ty is not the assessing unit even though 
the county treasurer is the supervisor 
of assessments. 


The Amount of the 
State School Fund 


Just what portion of school suppor: 
should come from state-wide taxation 
and what portion from local taxation, 
is a question on which opinions vary 
greatly. While it is impossible to 

(Continued on Third Cover) 
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Rock Island Students in CBS American School of the Air Program 


Voices of Illinois high-school students and 
their instructor were heard by an estimated 
audience of eight million recently when stu- 
dents from Rock Island High School and 
P. J. Martin, social science instructor, partici- 


pated in an American School of the Air 
broadcast of CBS. The program originated 
in the studios of WBBM, Chicago, and was 
rebroadcast over the 110-station network. 
Subject of the discussion was “Conservation.” 


The group is shown above getting last minute 
instructions for the broadcast from Ward N. 
Black, (extreme right) of the office of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Mr. Martin 
is shown at the extreme left of the group. 


“Next Steps in National Policy for Youth 


l, this statement* adopted January 
15, 1941, the American Youth Com- 
mission reviews the field of youth prob- 
lems in relation to national defense. Its 


recommendations fall into three 
groups: (1) those pertaining to youth 
in military camps; (2) those pertain- 
ing to out-of-school youth who remain 
at home, and (3) those pertaining to 
school-age young people. 


The commission finds that the com- 
pression of what military experts re- 
gard as the equivalent of eighteen 
months of training into twelve months 
time leaves little opportunity for any 
classroom program in the military 
camps, “except those classroom activi- 
ties which contribute directly to effec- 
tive military training.” 

One of the most important problems 
connected with youth in camps the 
commission believes to be provision of 
a recreational program. Finding that 
the Genera! Staff of the Army is plan- 
ning for the development of an effec- 
tive recreational program in the camps, 
the commission finds itself particular- 
ly concerned with the problem created 

“Next Steps in National Policy for Youth, (Wash- 


ington,D.C.: American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place). 
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in local communities by the draining 
off of experienced recreational leaders 
for camp service. 

A second problem concerning youth 
who go to military camps is that of 
vocational adjustment when they leave 
the camps. Declaring that it is not 
prepared to recommend that any sac- 
rifice of military training be made in 
order to provide special vocational 
training in the military camps, the 
commission warns that there may be 
found need for such a special program 
which enrollees can enter immediately 
upon leaving military service. 

The commission declares that the 
physical standards now being enforced 
in the selective service are probably the 
most rigorous in the history of the U. 
S. Army and it forecasts that rejection 
rates will be high. The possibility that 
it may be a necessity to provide special 
camps in which an intensive program 
of physical conditioning and develop- 
ment can be carried on is considered. 


A Program for Physical Fitness 

The commission then outlines eight 
points in a positive program for the 
general development of physical fitness 
in the Nation: 
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(1) Physical examinations, (2) remedial 
attention and care for specific defects, (3) 
food adequate in quality, abundance, and 
variety, (4) physical work or exercises, (5) 
adequate amounts of sound sleep, (6) good 
environmental conditions, (7) recreation, and 
(8) health education for self-directed health 
habits. 

It finds that such a program is al- 
most entirely in effect in the CCC. 
Referring to the recently inaugurated 
health program of the NYA the com- 
mission recommends that this program 
should be greatly broadened and 
“health benefits should be regarded as 
an objective co-ordinate in importance 
with work experience.” 

“But to reach the great mass of all 
youth,” the commission declares, “the 
major social effort for health must be 
made at an earlier age and through 
the schools.” The statement contin- 
ues: 

It has always been difficult to secure ade- 
quate attention to health by the schools, since 
they are operated by administrators who are 
mainly preoccupied with the responsibilities 
of classroom instruction. Nevertheless, the 
schools must play an essential part in any 
long-range program of national preparedness. 
Their unmet responsibilities in the field of 
health are sufficiently important and urgent 
to warrant a drastic revision of their pro- 
grams in this field. 
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The perfunctory annual physical examina- 
tions given in many elementary schools 
should be replaced by thorough examinations 
every second or third year for pupils in both 
elementary and secondary schools. Follow- 
up work after the examinations should be 
given the attention it deserves, even though 
medical and dental services are not the direct 
responsibility of the school. The results of the 
physical examinations should be utilized as 
basic data for individual guidance, for spe- 
cial attention to nutrition, and for the gen- 
eral adaptation of the school program. 
Health instruction should be given a major 
place in the classroom curriculum at all grade 
levels, including the high-school grades. 

Physical education should be greatly ex- 
tended. In order that physical education 
personnel and facilities may be devoted to 
the development of an effective program for 
all pupils, there should be no reluctance to 
curtail or eliminate interscholastic athletics in 
times such as these. Intramural sports and 
games, however, should be emphasized in or- 
der to develop the qualities of initiative, 
teamwork, courage, and endurance. 

Special attention should be given to the 
great part the schools can play in combating 
the scourge of malnutrition among children 
and youth. Schools should accept nutrition 
as a major permanent responsibility to be 
shared with parents. 

A community school lunch program, which 
originated as an emergency relief and surplus 
food distribution activity, is now reaching 
over 3,500,000 children a day. This program 
should continue to receive Federal assistance 
and should be extended throughout the en- 
tire school system, including secondary 
schools. 

In the operation of the community school 
lunch program, older pupils in school and 
other young people should be used so far as 
possible in order that youth may obtain work 
experience and may share in the actual labor 
of providing a social service from which they 
benefit. 


Mental Health and Morale 

Turning to the problem of mental 
health and morale, the commission 
finds that this problem concerns pri- 
marily a minority group of from one- 
fifth to one-half of all youth “partic- 
ularly those who have found their 
progress impeded by the greatest va- 
riety of disadvantages.” Concluding 
that gainful employment is the needed 
solution, the commission maintains 
that community recreation programs 
are needed also and that they are an 
essential social service and one needed 
even more at present times than in 
times of less stress and strain. 

The schools should lend their as- 
sistance, declares the commission, and 
especially in cases where there is no 
other recreation agency, the schools 
should exert active leadership in pro- 
viding a community program. The 
community recreation agencies should 
review their activities for youth and 
improve and intensify them and the 
NYA assign youth project workers to 
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the recreational agencies; increase the 
number of projects for the construction 
of recreational facilities and should 
concern itself with the recreational sit- 
uation for all youth. 


The Defense Program in the Schools 

Turning specifically to the problems 
of education, the commission reviews 
the present set-up for “defense train- 
ing for which Federal funds have been 
provided.” While urging the utmost 
co-operation of the schools with this 
training program in order to relieve 
industry for its primary task of pro- 
duction, the commission utters a warn- 
ing regarding the possible interference 
with the long-range vocational program 
of the secondary schools. 

Much of the short-term training now being 
provided in the schools is a substitute for 
instruction which would usually be given by 
industry itself and which would be of ques- 
tionable value as a part of the school pro- 
gram under normal conditions. The schools 
in many areas will soon reach the limits of 
their capacity to assist in short-term training 
unless they make facilities available by reduc- 
ing their programs of secondary education 
and in particular by drastically curtailing 
their regular longer-term programs of voca- 
tional education. 

The commission urges the schools to 
co-operate with the NYA in the special 
defense program for rural youth and 
with public employment offices and all 
services of occupational analysis and 
information, in particular the new Oc- 
cupational Outlook Service in the De- 
partment of Labor. 


Need for Federal Aid 

But back of all this, the commission 
finds the problem of the inequalities 
in educational offerings which belie the 
assumption that vocational trainees 
participating in the federally financed 
programs have already received funda- 
mentals of general education. 

Looking to the cause of these in- 
equalities the commission finds that 
they are results of depending upon lo- 
cal property taxation for school sup- 
port and the commission reaches the 
conclusion that the Federal Govern- 
ment must provide some financial as- 
sistance for the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The commission is 
convinced that Federal aid is required 
and that it was never more important 
if we are to maintain and defend the 
ways of democracy. It concludes: 

If properly distributed, a Federal aid fund 
of $100,000,000 a year, although small by 
comparison with the $2,300,000,000 annually 
spent for public schools in this country, 


would greatly change for the better the edu- 
cational outlook of several million children 
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and youth. Federal aid funds should be dis- 
tributed in such a way that they will go to 
the states and school districts where needed 
most, and the plan of administration should 
guard with all possible care against the intru- 
sion of Federal control over the instructional 
process in the schools. 

Such aid to the schools, the commis- 
sion would have supplemented with 
Federal aid for rural library service to 
states beginning at $2,000,000 a year. 
The statement is concluded with a 
consideration of youth problems in 
1941 and the years following. 

The commission reminds that there 
is still much youth unemployment and 
that it will undoubtedly be with us 
still at the close of the year and it 
warns against too great reliance upon 
the defense effort to end unemployment 
in any automatic way. 

Dislocations in other fields of indus- 
try arising out of the emphasis upon 
the defense effort are likely to continue 
to produce unemployment among 
youth. Looking toward the day when 
defense activities will eventually de- 
cline, the commission sees a period 
when aggressive measures of economic 
reconstruction will be needed. 

If there is a failure to take adequate steps, 
all of the recent difficulties of youth, and 
many of the difficulties which have con- 
fronted other elements in the population, will 
again be repeated on an exaggerated scale. 


Public Works Programs for Youth 

A special problem, that of urban 
youth and unemployed out-of-school 
youth under the age of eighteen re- 
mains. In the light of such problems 
the American Youth Commission ex- 
presses the conviction that “public 
work programs for youth are indis- 
pensable in the years ahead; that the 
existing programs must be greatly re- 
organized to increase their effective- 
ness and that in reorganized form they 
must be considerably expanded.” 

Of all the youth who leave school, even in 
normal times there will undoubtedly be sev- 
eral hundred thousand each year who need 
to pass through a public work and training 
program in preparation for regular private 
employment . . . The existing public work 
programs for youth are becoming increasingly 
effective institutions for the rehabilitation 
and training of youth ... The program should 
be developed much more rapidly in order to 
perform a function which has always been 
important and has now become highly 
urgent. 





Enrollment in Four- Year 
Courses 

Of the 1,820 students attending Illinois 
State Normal University this year, almost 
1,500, or 82 percent, are enrolled in four- 
year courses, statistics from the registrar’s 
office reveal. 
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ke attention of [Illinois public 
school administrators is called to a 
series of abstracts of high-school text- 
books in the social studies recently 
completed by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, which is available 
to their members and to others. Be- 
cause of the danger of misunderstand- 
ings and resulting interference with 
sound teaching of the social studies if 
this program is not well understood 
and if the schools fail to be on guard 
against possible abuses, the attention 
of Illinois school men and women is 
hereby called to this venture. 

Some teachers will recall the depres- 
sion-period denunciation of a_ high- 
school teacher of the social studies who 
had mentioned the co-operatives of 
Norway and Denmark and had told 
about the development of co-operatives 
in the United States. A local group 
in this case insisted that to tell high- 
school students about such co-opera- 
tives was equivalent to teaching them 
Communism. If the study of the man- 
ufacturers association should result in 
the stimulation of similar unintelligent 
interference with the teaching of the 
social studies, it could readily become 
a serious handicap to the education of 
Illinois youth. 

Public school officials and others 
who wish copies of the abstracts may 
secure them by sending a list of the 
textbooks (including both titles and 
authors’ names) which are used in the 
social studies in their schools and re- 
questing abstracts for all of these books 
which appear in the list of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
These requests should be directed to 
the headquarters of the association at 
14 West 49th Street, New York City. 

The Harvard Alumni Bulletin for 
January 11, 1941, contains (pages 401- 
404) an article which includes a state- 
ment by fourteen members of the fac- 
ulty of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, together with the reply 
of the Manufacturers Association in 
condensed form. This statement, some- 
what condensed, is as follows: 
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“We’ whose professional concern is 
primarily with the sound progress of 
the public schools, acclaim whole- 
heartedly the interest of the associa- 
tion in the improvement of education 
and the preservation of the democratic 
way of life. Every group in the body 
social, especially in such critical times 
as these, should concern itself actively 
with these two complementary tasks . . . 

“But the action of the association in 
our opinion holds dangers which, un- 
less guarded against, may more than 
offset its merits. 

“The first and most obvious danger 
is that the abstracting of the textbooks 
may be done with bias. Professor Ro- 
bey*® may easily find in any or all of 
his 800 volumes statements with which 
some groups in America will disagree. 
He will find very few statements not 
espoused by some legitimate group in 
our society. In no small number of 
books he will find, for instance, the 
advantages of a competitive system of 
free enterprise listed on one page and 
the disadvantages presented on an- 
other. All of this presents a difficult 
problem of abstracting. . . 

“The second danger is the grave pos- 
sibility of misuse of the abstracts 
which are produced. In the books will 
appear many statements to which any 
reader with special interests will in- 
evitably take exception. We hold that 
this ought to be the case. The strength 
of schools in a democracy is that they 
are open to different points of view 
concerning the means by which na- 
tional ends may be attained. A text- 
book in social studies which makes no 
mention of the merits of free enterprise 
is defective, but so is one which makes 
no mention of the shortcomings of 
unregulated industry. 

“There are many possible roads to 


2The Harvard educators who signed the statement: 
Francis T. ulding, professor of education and 
dean of the Graduate School of Education; Howard 
E. Wilson, associate professor of education; Bony 
W. Holmes, professor of education; William H. 
Burton, director of renticeship and lecturer on 
the Principles of T ung; Ernest Edgar Fuller, lec- 
turer on education; Charles Swain Thomas, associate 
professor of education, emeritus; Warren C. Seyfert, 
assistant professor of education; John J. Mahoney, 
director of extension courses; O. Hobart Mowrer, 
assistant professor of education; Truman L. Kelley, 
professor of education; Evan R. Collins, instructor in 
education and assistant dean of the Graduate School 
of Education; Alfred D. Simpson, visiting lecturer 
on education; Louis C. Zahner, lecturer on the 
teaching of English; and Paul H. Hanus, professor 
of the history and art of teaching, emeritus. 


*Dr. Ralph W. Robey, assistant professor of 


banking at Columbia University, was em ed b 
ay Fy yy oF -leetoal 
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Manufacturers Investigate Textbooks 


our cherished vision of democracy. 
And we hold it to be the responsibility 
of the schools—and of the social-stud- 
ies books used in the schools—to pre- 
sent the various elements and hopes 
and practices that enter into the dem- 
ocratic concept. The rights of free in- 
dividuals must be presented in balance 
with the social responsibilities of those 
same individuals; the needs of the 
many must be pictured along with the 
achievements of the few. 

“The democratic dream we value is 
no static arrangement of the social 
pattern. It is a continuing process, 
seeking industrially and socially and 
politically the endless readjustments 
which may bring to the greatest num- 
ber of men the greatest good of living. . . 

“The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, like any group which under- 
takes to evaluate textbooks for use in 
the schools, has two possible courses 
of action before it. It may take a nar- 
row view of democracy and thereby 
tend to force the teaching of the social 
studies into a single mould—which is 
neither the traditional nor the proper 
way of education in a government 
based upon the maintenance of free in- 
stitutions. Or it may judge the text- 
books in terms which help rather than 
hinder the schools in their honest ef- 
forts to train the future citizens of 
American democracy. 

“To us, deeply interested in the fu- 
ture of our public schools, it seems of 
the utmost importance that the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
make its position with respect to these 
two possibilities entirely clear. To us, 
it seems that the association has a 
splendid opportunity to act construc- 
tively and co-operatively toward the 
improvement of American education. 
Textbooks are but a single element in 
the problem. If the association will 
join forces with other groups in a 
broad-gauge study of the great historic 
American enterprise of public educa- 
tion, it can render a fundamental serv- 
ice to our people.” 

The reply of manufacturers follows: 

“The National Association of Manu- 
facturers welcomes the statement of 
Dean Spaulding and his colleagues of 
Harvard University. It is glad to com- 
ply with their request for a statement 
setting forth how the abstracts of the 
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textbooks have been made and the use 
to which the abstracts will be put. Ab- 
stracting the books has been completed 
and, as soon as they can be mimeo- 
graphed, the abstracts will be avail- 
able for distribution to such of our 
members and the public at large as are 
interested. 

“Before discussing point by point 
the request of the Dean and his col- 
leagues, however, may we first empha- 
size that we are in complete accord 
with the concept of education ex- 
pressed in their statement. With them 
we believe that ‘a wider interest in our 
schools by every type of sincere citizen 
is one of the great needs of the system 
today...’ 

“In the past two or three years there 
has been a growing volume of criticism 
of what is being taught in our schools. 
Most of the controversy has centered 
on the books of three or four authors, 
but there has been a widespread and 
increasing fear that such points of 
view might have crept into a large 
proportion of our textbooks and, in 
consequence, that our high-school stu- 
dents are not being given a fair and 
impartial presentation of our form of 
government and the private enterprise 
system. 


“The members of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers necessarily 
have been concerned over this question 
and have made many requests to us for 
information upon which tc judge the 
issue. It was in response to this that 
we undertook to have Dr. Ralph W. 
Robey, assistant professor of banking 
at Columbia University, and his as- 
sociates, abstract all available second- 
ary school textbooks in the social sci- 
ences. The aim was not to prove one 
thing or another or anything, but mere- 
ly to determine the facts—to determine 
whether there is any basis, and if so, 
how much, for the growing apprehen- 
sion about the contents of school text- 
books .. . . As to the manner in which 
the work has been conducted, the best 
answer is to be found in the following 
excerpts from the report, just submit- 
ted to the association by Mr. Robey: 

“According to my contract, you will recall, 
I agree to employ such assistance as neces- 
sary in order to complete the abstracting in 
‘approximately three months,’ and that it was 
further agreed that ‘the persons so employed 
shall be selected by Dr. Robey; shall be 
under his control and direction; shall not be 
subject to direction by the association or 
any employee thereof; and shall not be em- 
ployees of the association.’ In keeping 
with this I employed on October 7 on a full- 
time basis, aside from two typists ...a 
Marxist . . . a liberal . . . (and) an indepen- 
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dent with conservative leanings . . . It was 
my purpose in making the selections to get as 
varied opinions as feasible .. . 

“Our interest has been, not what the point 
of view of the author is, but to delineate .. . 
solely by means of quotations, his point of 
view . . . in a clear, fair, and reasonably 
comprehensive manner. To assure this we 
have followed a set pattern in the abstracts. 
Each one .. . starts off with a general para- 
graph which .. . indicates the grade of stu- 
dents for which the book is intended .. . 
followed by a brief outline of the subject 
matter of the book . . . Following this are 
the actual quotations from the book. These 
are presented without comment other than 
some such general statement as that they in- 
dicate the style, the level of analysis, the 
method of presentation, or the point of view 
of the author ... 

“In the selection of the quotations for the 
abstracts we have held strictly to the frame 
of reference contained in my contract with 
you, dated October 6: ‘ ... Determine the 
attitude or point of view presented by the 
respective authors, with respect to the private 
enterprise system or the traditional govern- 
mental system of the United States, the in- 
dividual states, or political subdivisions there- 
of . . . The abstracts do not contain any 
appraisal by us of either the book as a whole, 
the author’s analysis of any individual sub- 
ject, the method of presentation, the com- 
petence of the work, the suitability of the 
book as a text, or the general point of view 
of the author...’ 


“Our plans for using the abstracts 
involve three points: In the first place 
we are going to file a complete set of 
the abstracts with those organizations 
which we feel might find them of in- 
terest—state boards of education, li- 
braries of teachers’ colleges, teachers’ 
professional organizations . . . Second- 
ly, we will, upon request, provide any 
person who is interested with a copy 
of the abstract of any book. Our only 
reservation on this will be that such 
requests must give the author’s name 
and the title of such book, and we hope 
that teachers’ journals and other pub- 
lications will let their readers know 
that the abstracts are so available with- 
out charge. . . . Thirdly, we are noti- 
fying N.A.M. members that the ab- 
stracting is now completed, and that 
the abstracts shortly will be available 
to those interested. The abstracts are 
to be distributed with the following 
suggestions to members who may be 
interested: 

“1. Secure from your local superintendent 
of schools a list of the books (including both 
titles and authors’ names) used in the social 
subjects. 

“2. Upon submission of this list to N.A.M. 
headquarters, we will return to you abstracts 
for each of the books in the list that were 
covered in our survey. 

“3. If the abstracts indicate that any book 
presents its subject in a manner with which 
you disagree, your next step should be to 
secure the book in question and read it from 
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cover to cover. Accurate and illustrative as 
our abstracts are, no manufacturer can con- 
sider himself qualified to discuss any textbook 
without having read the book itself. 

“4. If a careful reading of the book dis- 
closes statements or a point of view which 
seems to you to present an untrue or dis- 
torted picture of our economic or govern- 
mental system, you first should check the 
accuracy of the author’s statements to make 
sure that it is not a case of your misunder- 
standing, rather than of his. When you know 
your ground, you should express your opinion 
about the book to your local school author- 
ities, who generally will be found as inter- 
ested as you yourself in presenting a fair pic- 
ture. This expression of opinion naturally 
must be your own, for it should be clearly 
understood that in this undertaking you are 
acting as an individual and not as the asso- 
ciation’s representative. The N.A.M. recom- 
mends, however, that the following state- 
ments of principle guide every manufacturer 
in such activity: 

“a) Manufacturers have no right to dictate 
the processes of education or to utilize eco- 
nomic coercion in an effort to compel some 
course of action. They do have an unques- 
tioned right, however, as individual citizens, 
to express an opinion. 

“b) It would be a grave mistake for any 
person, whether a manufacturer or of any 
other calling, to seek to have schools discon- 
tinue the explanation of any subject or any 
philosophy simply because it is inconsistent 
with a philosophy traditionally accepted in 
this country. It is appropriate, however, for 
any citizen to recommend that generally un- 
accepted political and economic philosophies 
should be explained rather than advocated; 
that both the merits and disadvantages of 
such philosophies should be duly emphasized ; 
that the characteristics of our traditional 
institutions should receive at least an equal 
hearing; and that controversial issues should 
be presented with due regard for the age and 
intellectual maturity of the student.” 





Kane County institute 


“Inter-American Understanding Through 
the Classroom” was the theme of the Kane 
County teachers institute held in East High 
School, Aurora, on February 7, 1941. Two 


prominent Latin American guests were 
Senorita Susana Larguia of Buenos Aires, 
a staff member of the Pan-American Union, 
and Lieutenant-Commander Fallon, chief of 
staff of the Columbian Navy. Sectional meet- 
ings were devoted to Language, Arts and 
Folk Ways, and People on the Land, with 
distinguished specialists leading discussions. 
A program of contemporary piano music of 
Latin America was presented by Mr. George 
M. Kreamer, of the Chicago Musical 
College, and Senor Ernest Galarze, chief, divi- 
sion of labor and social information, of the 
Pan-American Union, spoke to the subject, 
“Latin America—What Should the Teacher 
Do About It?” Mrs. Harriet Shanks Platt, 
president of the Pan-American Council, led 
a discussion period to conclude the program. 
A valuable exhibit of Latin American 
articles, arranged by Mrs. Oscar Shanks, of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, was displayed 
in the high-school cafeteria, as was also a 
large collection of books dealing with South 
America. Students of the Spanish depart- 
ment of the East High School served tea. 
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I... DAVE: 


The legislative mill grinds again. 
Generally it grinds slowly and that is 
a good thing. Sometimes, particu- 
larly in emergency situations, it moves 
expeditiously, and that is a good thing. 

Few persons realize the detailed pro- 
cedure involved in legislation, nor the 
necessity for such procedure. The in- 
experienced and uninformed too often 
think that a bill may be prepared and 
advanced almost over night. 

Back of every good bill are perhaps 
weeks, months, or years of study by 
someone. Organizations such as ours 
lend a real helping hand in this re- 
spect. Research, committee study, as- 
sembly action, local evaluation and re- 
action, conferences, etc., precede the 
preparation of bills. 

Bill preparation is no small task! 
Not only must the principles agreed 
upon be incorporated in the bills, but 
every bit of school law and general 
law that might be affected must be re- 
viewed and necessary amendments pre- 
pared therein. 

Once the bill is prepared and ap- 
proved by our Legislative Committee, 
effective sponsors for the same must be 
found in the Legislature. The spon- 
sors may ask the Legislative Reference 
Bureau to check upon the legal valid- 
ity of the proposal. 

The title of the bill is then read in 
the House of its origin, together with 
the name of the sponsor. The bill is 
given a number and is assigned for 
consideration by a committee. The 
committee later holds a hearing, at 
which time opponents and proponents 
have an opportunity to be heard and 
to be questioned. 

In the meanwhile, a great program 
of public relations and organization 
has been demonstrating the necessity 
for the bill, and has outlined its con- 
tents. Legislators thus hear from the 
“folks back home” who are interested 
in the bill. 
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In due time the bill is explained by 
its sponsor in the Legislature, and it 
advances through three “readings” or 
stages of consideration. Amendments 
may have been proposed by the com- 
mittee, or submitted from the floor on 
second reading. The amendments thus 
submitted are acted upon by the 
House in which the measure is being 
considered. The third reading brings 
a vote upon the bill as amended. 

The measure as amended then goes 
to the other House, where it passes 
through the same procedure. Perhaps 
the second House will submit and 
adopt other amendments. If so, the 
bill with its amendments will then be 
considered by a conference committee 
of both Houses, and if agreement is se- 
cured, both Houses then again vote 
upon the bill as finally amended. 

During this complicated process 
friends of the bill oftentimes provide 
each legislator with supporting briefs 
for the measure. In addition, indi- 
vidual legislators are approached in 
conferences at Springfield or at home or 
at both places. Folks “back home” 
oftentimes are called to Springfield to 
give their assistance in the effort. News 
releases of endorsement or condemna- 
tion are issued. The co-operation of 
other groups interested in related legis- 
lation is sought and gained in return 
for support to their measures. 

Workers are informed of the prog- 
ress of bills, step by step, through the 
medium of legislative bulletins, and the 
organization publications, talks by offi- 
cers and staff workers, conferences, 
committee meetings, etc. 

Toward the final stages, the lead- 
ers may meet with government officials 
in high places at their invitation or by 
request of the sponsors. Compromises 
may of necessity be accepted. Sometimes 
the original bills are almost entirely re- 
modeled to meet the new circumstances. 

Finally, if the measure stands up 
under this rigorous procedure, it will 
be found on the Governor’s desk, 
bearing the signatures of the Speaker 
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of the House, and the President of the 
Senate, who is the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. If the Governor approves the 
measure, he will sign it,.thus making it 
a law. He may elect to have it be- 
come a law without his signature and 
if ten days elapse after his receipt of 
the bill and before adjournment of the 
session, the bill becomes a law with- 
out the Governor’s signature. Occa- 
sionally the Governor sends the bill 
back to the Houses for amendments 
which he suggests. In the event both 
Houses approve these amendments, 
the bill becomes law. On other occa- 
sions, the Governor may reject the bill 
entirely. It may become law over the 
Governor’s veto by a two-thirds vote. 

A bill is much like a boat on a 
treacherous stream. If it is sturdy in 
structure and basically sound, it has a 
fair chance to weather the trials. It 
needs a good captain in the form of 
the legislator who acts as sponsor. It 
needs a well-co-ordinated crew of sup- 
porters who will give an effective tug 
here and there to avoid the shoals and 
whirlpools, and even to shoot the rap- 
ids. Its helmsman must know the 
quality of his ship and the dangers of 
the route. He must at once be patient, 
courageous, and hopeful. 

Perhaps the vessel may be obliged 
to seek a temporary haven en route, 
only to venture out again when the 
storm abates or the skies are more 
clear. It may retrace its route to the 
home harbor. Again, in spite of all the 
careful preparation, foresight and sea- 
manship employed, the vessel may be 
destroyed or may flounder midstream. 

When, however, the ship reaches its 
destination, there is much rejoicing 
and satisfaction, for it oftentimes 
brings with it a cargo designed to im- 
prove the lot of mankind. It’s cargo of 
that kind in which the teaching profes- 
sion is definitely interested, and which 
we are prepared to protect and guide 
toward its destination. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irv. 
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Digest of Board Meetings 


Tre AND Pace: LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, Friday, December 
20, at 9:00 p.m. 

PresENT: President B. F. Shafer, 
presiding; Directors Orville T. Bright, 
V. L. Nickell, W. C. Handlin, E. H. 
Stullken; Executive Secretary Irving 
F. Pearson; and part-time, Messrs. 
Wilbur Reece, Dan McTaggart and 
Ralph Clabaugh. 

Business: 1. Interviewed Wilbur 
Reece, candidate as Assistant Research 
Director. Contracted Mr. Reece at 
$2,000 per year beginning January 1, 
1941, with provision for tuition costs 
for required additional college work in 
courses and at a time designated by 
the Executive Secretary. 1. Bright, 2. 
Nickell. 

2. Heard Messrs. McTaggart and 
Clabaugh relative to proposed candi- 
dacy of John W. Thalman as N. E. A. 
president in 1942. Agreed to proposal 
of state-wide campaign committee be- 
ing submitted for action by Represen- 
tative Assembly. 

3. Heard Mr. Shafer report meeting 
with Actuary Hansen. 

4. Directed Mr. Handlin to request 
the Nominating Committee to nomi- 
nate a candidate for Teacher Retire- 
ment System Board, said nomination 
being presented to Representative As- 
sembly with directions that Executive 
Secretary circulate petitions in behalf 
of the candidacy. 1. Stullken; 2. Nick- 
ell. 

5. Opposed nomination for Examin- 
ing Board membership having origin 
outside of the I.E.A. 1. Nickell; 2. 
Bright. 

6. Heard communication from Wes- 
ley Brown regarding retirement status 
of non-teaching employees. 

7. Moved reprinting of annual pro- 
gram at printer’s expense due to print- 
er’s error. 1. Nickell; 2. Handlin. 

8. Instructed Secretary to direct 
Research Director to co-operate with 
Chicago Division in preparation of 
certain Chicago Division bills. 1. Nick- 
ell; 2. Handlin. 

9. Instructed Secretary to redraft 
resolution submitted by manager of 
the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
Board. 

Adjournment: 11:30 p.m. 

Irvine F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary. 


January 17, 1941 
Time AND Ptace: State Headquar- 
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ters, Springfield, Illinois, Friday, 8:00 
P.M., January 17, 1941. 

Present: President Orville T. 
Bright; Directors V. L. Nickell, W. C. 
Handlin, E. H. Stullken, and Russell 
Malan; Eloise P. Bingham, B. I. Grif- 
fith and Lester R. Grimm, part-time; 
also Irving F. Pearson, full-time. 

Bustness: 1. Heard reports from 
staff heads. 

2. Directed Chairman of Finance, 
Mr. Stullken, and Executive Secretary 
Pearson to develop plans for insuring 
deposits in excess of $5,000 in Monti- 
cello bank. 1. Nickell; 2. Handlin. 

3. Ordered payment of N.E.A. dues. 
1. Stullken; 2. Nickell. 

4. Ordered N.E.A. delegate expense 
allowances not to exceed $100 per del- 
egate, funds for twenty-five delegates 
being paid out of Budget Item 120, 
and for six delegates out of Budget 
Item 141. 1. Stullken; 2. Nickell. 

5. Directed Secretary to request Di- 
visions to nominate one state delegate 
per Division. 1. Stullken; 2. Malan. 

6. Considered the possibility and 
feasibility of extending an invitation 
to the N.E.A. to hold one of its annual 
conventions in Chicago in the near 
future. 

7. Heard Secretary’s report regard- 
ing progress of proposed Illinois Edu- 
cation Council. 

8. Heard Mr. Nickell’s report re- 
garding Citizenship Induction Com- 
mittee. 

9. Heard Secretary’s report regard- 
ing the Committee on Education, De- 
mocracy and Defense. 

10. Instructed Secretary to attend 
A. A. S. A. meeting at Atlantic City if, 
in his judgment, circumstances permit. 

11. Expressed approval of principles 
involved in psychologists’ certification 
bill as presented by Dr. Martin Rey- 
mert. 

12. Authorized Secretary to inform 
University of Illinois Board of Trus- 
tees of opposition to proposed increase 
in summer tuition fees. 1. Nickell; 2. 
Malan. 

13. Directed Secretary to receive 
bids for floor machine. 

14. Approved Tenure Committee ap- 
pointments as follows: 


Don A. Walter, 348 Franklin, River Forest, 
chairman; Bruce W. Merwin, director, train- 
ing school, S.LS.N.U., Carbondale; C. U. 
Hancock, principal, Logan School, West 
Frankfort; Zella Mobley, Opdyke; Leslie 
Lofdahl, 204 Oak Knolls, Rockford; Lewis 
Morgan, county superintendent of schools, 
Wheaton; B. F. Shafer, superintendent of 
schools, Freeport; Florence Wolfe, Joliet 
Township High School, Joliet; Ann Kann- 
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macher, 306 E. Green Street, Champaign; 
Ray Graham, principal, Hay-Edwards 
School, Springfield; R. W. Clark, principal, 
junior high school, Quincy; Susan Scully, 
6400 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. 


1. Stullken. 2. Nickell. 
15. Approved Teacher Training 
Committee appointments as follows: 


Karl L. Adams, president, N.LS.T.C., 
DeKalb, chairman; Raymond Cook, Chicago 
Teachers College, 6800 South Stewart Ave., 
Chicago; E. H. Lukenbill, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Lincoln; Russell Stephens, 
county superintendent of schools, Paris; L. 
W. Williams, appointments committee, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

1. Stullken. 2. Nickell. 

16. Approved Educational Trends 
Committee appointments as follows: 


S. B. Sullivan, principal, community high 
school, West Frankfort, chairman; Roscoe 
Pulliam, Southern Illinois Normal University, 
Carbondale; O. V. Walters, principal, high 
school, Aurora (East) ; Irvin Wilson, princi- 
pal, Delano School, Chicago; Earl Hanson, 
superintendent of schools, Rock Island; H. 
R. Lissack, superintendent of schools, Ro- 
chelle; E. J. Simon, director, industrial arts 
and vocational education, senior high school, 
Champaign. C. A. Bell, director, vocational 
education, Springfield. 

1. Stullken. 2. Nickell. 

17. Approved Thalman-for-President 
Committee appointments as follows: 

H. L. Richards, principal, community high 
school, Blue Island, chairman; Kenneth Let- 
singer, superintendent of schools, Gilman; R. 
H. Price, superintendent of schools, Dist. 107, 
Highland Park; C. Hobart Engle, secretary, 
Illinois State Examining Board, Springfield; 
E. E. Keener, 77 West Washington Street, 
Room 721, Chicago; R. M. Ring, county 
superintendent of schools, Albion. 

1. Stullken. 2. Malan. 

18. Approved Delinquency Preven- 
tion Committee appointments as fol- 
lows: 

V. L. Nickell, superintendent of schools, 
Champaign, chairman; R. W. Fairchild, Illi- 
nois State Normal University, Normal; 
George A. Schwebel, superintendent of 
schools, Cicero; Edward H. Stullken, princi- 
pal, Montefiore Special School, 655 West 
14th Street, Chicago; William Just, Monte- 
fiore Special School, 655 West Fourteenth 
Street, Chicago; Douglas C. Lawson, Car- 
bondale; Dr. Marvin W. Webb, Carbondale. 

1. Handlin. 2. Malan. 

19, Authorized 1941 annual meeting 
to be held in Chicago on December 29, 
30, and 31. 1. Nickell. 2. Handlin. 

20. Heard report of Mr. Stullken 
regarding staff salary schedule propos- 
als and tenure status. 

21. Agreed to meet at Bloomington, 
February 7 at 9:00 p.m. at the Illinois 
Hotel. 

Adjourned 1:15 a.m. Saturday, Jan- 
uary 18. 

Irvinc F. PEARSON, 


Executive Secretary. 
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Members of Executive Committee and Chairmen of Special Committee, Lake Shore Division 


Reading from left to right: R. E. Cla- 
baugh, Antioch, president; L. W. Bridge, 
Evanston, chairman legislative committee; 
W. R. Sulzbach, Des Plaines, vice-president, 
north section; George B. Calhoun, Elmwood 
Park, member executive committee; Orrin L. 
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Thorson, Forest Park, chairman public rela- 
tions committee; Blanche Veeck, Waukegan, 
member executive committee; J. C. Benette, 
Skokie, chairman resolutions committee; 
Don A. Walter, River Forest, chairman 
tenure committee; Linton Melvin, Evanston, 


AT WORK 





® THE L.E.A. Public Relations Coun- 

cil, meeting in Bloomington, on 
February 8, decided to sponsor a series 
of conferences on school legislation 


late this spring. The purpose of the 
conferences is to bring to a large group 
of teachers and citizens the legislative 
issues affecting the public schools as 
they have developed at the mid-point 
of the legislative session and to arrange 
for additional support of constructive 
school legislation. 

The chairman of the public relations 
committee in the Division in which the 
conference is held, is responsible for 
arranging details of the meeting. I.E.A. 
officers, members of Division delegate 
assemblies, officers of all teachers’ or- 
ganizations within the Division, and 
other persons interested are invited to 
attend the conferences. A representa- 
tive of the state office of the I.E.A. will 
be present at each of the meetings to 
bring the latest legislative develop- 
ments, However, in each conference, 
local people are to carry on the princi- 
pal part of the discussion. 

The schedule of the meetings agreed 
upon by the Public Relations Council 
is as follows: 


Aprizt 18 (evening).—Southern, East Cen- 
tral, South Central, Central 

Aprit 19 (morning) —Southwestern, East- 
ern, Peoria, Illinois Valley 

Aprit 25 (evening) —Western and Missis- 
sippi Valley, Northwestern, DuPage Valley 
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and Northeastern, Southeastern. 

Aprit 26 (morning) —Blackhawk, Rock 
River 

May 9 (evening).—Lake Shore 

May 10.—Chicago 


Mr. O. L. Thorson, principal Field- 
Stevenson School, Forest Park, chair- 
man of the public relations committee 
for the Lake Shore Division, reports 
that at their dinner meeting on May 9 
they are planning to invite their legis- 
lators, school-board members, newspa- 
per editors, and other prominent lay 
citizens.—B. I. G. 


New Film Strip 


@ THE Public Relations Department 

of the I.E.A. is releasing on March 
1 a new film strip demonstrating the 
detailed provisions of the proposed 
changes in the teachers’ certificating 
bill. The film strip also shows the 
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treasurer; C. C. Taggart, Maywood, chair- 
man constitution revision committee; Aileen 
C. Daugherty, LaGrange, vice-president, 
south section; F. C. Windoes, Winnetka, 
chairman nominating committee; W. S. Al- 
bertson, Oak Park, secretary. 


I.E.A.’s ten-point program for teacher 
tenure. Some information regarding 
the $100 minimum wage proposal is 
also found in the film strip. 

Teacher groups wanting to pre- 
sent to their members the details of 
the three teacher personnel measures 
should secure a copy of the film strip 
either from their Division public re- 
lations committee or the state office 
of the I.E.A. The film strip, entitled 
Teacher Personnel Issues in Illinois, is 
35-millimeter (not motion picture), in- 
tended for use in a film strip projector. 

Emphasized in the film strip is the 
fact that the proposed changes in the 
certification law would not be retro- 
active. The new standards would ap- 
ply to new teachers entering the pro- 
fession after July 1, 1943. Generally 
speaking, under the proposed changes 
certificates for the elementary school 
level could be secured after two years 
of training beyond the high school, 
plus an examination, in which case new 
teachers would be required to add fif- 
teen hours to their training each four 
years, until a bachelor’s degree is re- 
ceived. The high-school certificate 
would not be issued by examination 
after two years of training, as is now 
provided by law, but would be issued 
only after four years of college train- 
ing. New high-school teachers would 
be required to have five semester hours 
of student teaching. 

Two new certificates are proposed, 
a junior college certificate and a voca- 
tional certificate. New teachers would 
be required to be citizens of the United 
States and in good health. These and 
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many other details are explained in the 
film strip. 

Among the topics pertaining to the 
L.E.A. program for teacher tenure 
these are presented: provision for a 
probationary period of two years, no- 
tice of dismissal, conditions surround- 
ing hearings, the right of appeal, an 
appeal commission, and continuing 


contracts for teachers in board of- 


school director districts —B. I. G. 


Minimum Wage Bill 


@ HOUSE Bill 181, by Representa- 

tives Robert H. Allison, Rep., Pekin, 
and Herbert L. Upchurch, Dem., Ben- 
ton, provides that no salary of a full- 
time public schoo! teacher in Illinois 
shall be fixed at less than $100 per 
month taught. 

A study of the 1940-’41 salaries of 
Illinois teachers, completed except for 
one county, shows that the salaries of 
9,337 teachers would be improved by 
the passage of this legislation. Accord- 
irg to the study, the salaries of 4,138 
teachers would be increased $1.00 to 
$10 per month; 3,542, $11 to $20 per 
month; 1,339, $21 to $30 per month; 
263, $31 to $40 per month; 49, $41 to 
$50 per month, and 6 more than $50 
per month. 

The question is sometimes raised 
as to whether or not districts can af- 
ford to pay a minimum salary of $100 
per month. This question seems to be 
answered effectively by the facts un- 
covered by this survey. For example, 
in Saline County where the assessed 
valuation per elementary pupil in 
A.D.A. is one of the lowest in the 
State, 94.5 percent of the teachers are 
this year receiving more than $100 
per month. If one of our poorest coun- 
ties has been able to set such a stand- 
ard, cannot the State afford to set a 
similar standard for all counties? 

The study reveals that some of our 
wealthier counties have a high pro- 
portion of their teachers receiving less 
than $100 per month. For example, the 
four counties with the highest assessed 
valuation per elementary pupil in 
A.D.A. have the following percentages 
of their teachers receiving less than 
$100 per month; 16 percent, 37 per- 
cent, 40 percent, and 48 percent. 

One teacher in a recent letter speaks 
for the thousands of teachers that need 
help in the way of a minimum wage 
law: 

I am especially interested in the minimum 
wage bill. I have almost completed four 
years of college training and have taught 
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school for six years. I am twenty-eight years 
of age and anxious to continue in the teach- 
ing profession, but I do not get enough salary 
to keep my wife and home and still continue 
to go to college to round out my four years. 

I believe that if a minimum of one hun- 
dred dollars were established for all rural 
and village schools, it would enable teachers 
to continue going to school and get a higher 
degree, ‘besides raising the standard of the 
teaching profession in the state of Illinois. 

I do realize that teachers, as a whole, are 
not organized enough to give issues of this 
type all the support they should have. 

If there is anything that I can do in any 
way, I shall be glad to do so—B.1G. 





StephensonCounty Teachers 
Make Use of Study Units 


Stephenson County has taken the 
leadership in the use of the I.E.A. study 
units. In that county the study units 
have become an integral part of the 
study program of the teachers. The 
Northwestern Division bulletin re- 
ports: 

Since the call for the first meeting of 
Stephenson County Teachers was 
issued on January 8, 1937, the teachers 
have been meeting regularly at various 
centers for the purpose of considering 
study units of the ILtmvo1s EpucaTIon 
journal and other problems of general 
concern to all, Group chairmen for 
the nine centers are: 


Report of LEA. Treasure 


To the Officers and Members of 
the Illinois Education Association: 


I herewith submit the annual report 
of your Treasurer for the year 1940. 
Any member of the association who 
would like to inquire more in detail 
concerning a financial transaction of 
the association may examine the 
books, vouchers, checks, et cetera, at 
the time of the annual meeting. These 
may be found at the headquarters 
building in Springfield. 
Sincerely yours, 
Cuartes McINntTOosuH, 
Treasurer 





Balance 


Funds Dec. 1, 1939 


Lapp, Pearl City; Edith McKinley, 
East Freeport; Milo Deibert, West 
Freeport; Elsie Macomber, McCon- 
nell; Nellie Anderson, Rock City; Paul 
Gore, Winslow; Lois Taylor, Lena. 

In addition to the value of the dis- 
cussion of the units prepared by the 
office of our state association, teachers 
in these meetings have had an oppor- 
tunity to develop a fine spirit of pro- 
fessional conduct in matters of school 
relationships. The very fact that teach- 
ers from neighboring districts meet in 
a discussion period at a regular time 
makes it possible to solve many of the 
problems confronting new teachers. 





Champaign Teachers 

The Champaign Teachers Associa- 
tion is sponsoring a series of three 
meetings this spring for the purpose of 
informing their members and other in- 
terested citizens of current educational 
issues. At the first meeting, held Feb- 
ruary 13, a panel discussion was held 
on the subject of teacher tenure. At 
their next meeting, the general revenue 
situation in Illinois and State School 
Fund will be discussed.—B. I. G. 


By CHARLES McINTOSH 
Monticello, Ilinois 


December 11, 1940 


Board of Directors and Members 
Illinois Education Association 
Springfield, Illinois 


GENTLEMEN: 

Your Treasurer’s report of the finan- 
cial transactions of the Illinois Edu- 
cational Association for the fiscal year 
ended November 30, 1940, is presented 
herewith. 

A summary statement showing the 
beginning cash balances in the various 
funds, the receipts and disbursements 
of these funds, and the ending bal- 
ances, is shown below: 


Balance 
Disbursements Nov. 30, 1940 
$63,785.67 $17,841.69 
284.40 
1,025.00 


Receipts 
$72,307.32 








$10,716.14 


The cash balance of al' the funds is 
kept in a single bank account in the 
National Bank of Monticello, Monti- 
cello, Illinois. The president of the 
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$73,128.32 $19,151.09 


bank certified the Illinois Education 
Association had on deposit on Decem- 
ber 3, 1940, a total of $22,203.08, and 
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this amount is reconciled with the bal- 
ance as shown above, as follows: 


$22,203.08 


The total resources of the Illinois 
Education Association on November 
30, 1940, are shown as follows: 


Real Estate and Build- 
ing, Springfield, Illi- 
nois, at Actual Cost. $65,308.67 
Less: Allowance for 
Depreciation $1,- 


Net Value of Real Estate and 
Building 
Estimated Value of Office Equip- 


Total Resources $78,690.36 

The total resources of the associa- 
tion at the end-of the year are recon- 
ciled with the total as of the begin- 
ning of the year in the following state- 
ment: 
Total Resources, December 

1939 $71,555.41 
Add: 

Excess of Regular Fund Cash 


Receipts Over Expenditures... 8,521.65 


Excess of Revolving 
Fund Expenditure 
Over Receipts ...$ 

Estimated Allowance 

Depreciation 


86.70 


Estimated Allow- 
ance for Depre- 


ciation Equipment 309.00 


Total Deductions 1,386.70 


Total Resources, November 30, 


$78,690.36 
The principal source of revenue of 
the Regular Fund is from dues from 
members, but there are also substan- 
tial zmounts received each year from 
advertising and subscriptions of ILtr- 
Nors EpucaTIon, and smaller amounts 
from other sources. The following 
statement shows the net amount of 
dues received from each Division, that 
is, the total amount sent in less the 
refunds to that Division, the amount 
received from the sale of advertising 
and subscriptions to Intrnors Epuca- 
TION, and the other receipts. The ac- 
tual amounts received are compared 
with the estimated receipts as shown 
by the appropriation adopted for the 
year ended November 30, 1940. 


5 DuPage Valley 
6 East Central 
7 Eastern 

8 Illinois Valley 
9 Lake Shore 
10 Mississippi Valley 
11 Northeastern 
12 Northwestern 
13 Peoria 

14 Rock River 

15 South Central 
16 Southeastern 
17 Southern 

18 Southwestern 


Actual 
Receipts 


Final 
Allocation 


$ 1,871.00 
2,261.00 
13,210.00 
1,130.00 
3,353.00 
2,624.00 


$ 1,871.00 
2,261.00 
13,210.00 
958.00 
3,353.00 
2,624.00 
2,092.00 





Total Dues 
Intrnois EpucarTIon: 
Advertising 
Subscriptions 


$61,481.00 


$ 9,806.98 
172.30 


$ 1,193.02 
127.70 





Total Intrno1s EpucATION 
Other Sources 


$ 9,979.28 
$ 84704 ¢ 


$ 1,320.72 
102.96 








Total All Sources 


The receipts from other sources con- 
sisted of rent received from rooms in 
the building in Springfield, Illinois, 
amounting to $825.00, interest on 
Government bond of $15.62, and mis- 





Budgeted 
Appropriations Appropriations Disbursements 


Explanation 

GENERAL ORGANIZATION 
110 Annual Meeting 
121 NEA Director 
122 NEA Delegates 
130 Contingencies 
141 Board of Directors 
142 Legislative Committee 
143 Other Committees 
144 Printing, Supplies 
150 Fees and Dues 
160 Social Security Tax 
170 Unemployment Tax 


$74,214.00 $72,307 32 $ 1,906.68 





cellaneous receipts of $6.42. 
The disbursements of the Illinois 
Education Association, classified and 
compared with the appropriation, are 
shown in the following statement: 
Actual 


Final Remaining 


Balance 


$ 1,493.15 
383.25 
800.00 
388.19 

1,377.86 
1,500.00 
1,299.06 


$ 1,493.15 
383.25 
799.15 
388.19 

1,221.56 
1,278.82 
1,290.06 
512.46 
50.00 
220.20 
659.08 





$ 8,295.92 


$ 900.00 


500.00 225.00 





220 Contingencies 
EpIroriIaAL 
231 Editor 
232 Assistant to Editor 
233 Equipment and Supplies 
234 Postage and Mailing 
235 Pictures, Printing, etc 
236 Travel 
237 Extra Help 


$ 2,283.33 


18,076.67 


$ 1,125.00 
467.38 


$ 1,400.00 $ 275.00 


46738 


$ 2,283.00 
1,500.00 
447.51 
216.78 
18,395.23 
206.79 
561.16 


$ 2,283.00 
1,500.00 
447.51 
216.78 
18,395.23 
206.79 
561.16 
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$23,610.47 $23,610.47 


$ 3,600.00 
1,482.96 
$82.70 
499.46 
1,726.33 


$ 3,600.00 
1,464.90 
$82.70 
499.46 
1,726.33 








246 Travel 
247 Extra Help 


479.21 
79.34 





251 Research Director 

252 Assistant to Director 
253 Equipment and Supplies 
254 Postage and Mailing 
255 Pictures, Printing 

256 Travel 

257 Extra Help 


$ 8,431.94 


$ 4,800.00 
1,800.00 
337.49 
250.00 
639.64 
118.37 
367.79 





Totals 


261 Executive Secretary 

262 Assistant to Secretary 

263 Equipment and Supplies ........ 
264 Postage and Mailing 
See, GRE. -iiwedcdeseesSacgaee 
266 Travel 

267 Extra Help 


$ 8,313.29 


$ 6,500.00 
1,800.00 
273.86 
186.50 
150.00 
450.00 
76.82 





Totals 
‘TREASURER 
271 Treasurer 
272 Treasurer’s Expense 


$ 943718  $ 9,437.18 


$ 600.00 
50.00 


$ 600.00 
25.74 





BuILDINGs AND GROUNDS 


310 Janitor 

320 Fuel, Light, Phone 

330 Contingencies 

340 Equipment and Supplies ........ 
BE ch vets ouk buns cence esha 


Totals 
Total All Disbursements 


The budget appropriation was re- 
vised by the Board of Directors when 
necessary, in accordance with provi- 
sions of the By-Laws of the Illinois 
Education Association. 

The receipts of the Revolving Fund 
consist almost entirely of receipts from 
reservations for the annual banquet, 
and the disbursements consist of ex- 
pense of the banquet, and for a few 
other items. The Revolving Funds are 
maintained for each department as a 
matter of convenience for handling 
special receipts and disbursements 
such as those in connection with the 
banquet, and to keep a permanent rec- 
ord of these transactions. 

There was no change in the Securi- 
ties Account during the year except 
tax warrants which had been received 
before December 31, 1933, and which 
have been on hand since that date but 
not included in the Securities Account, 
were added to the account during the 
early part of the present fiscal year. 

A schedule of the Investment Ac- 
count is shown below: 

U. S. Treasury Bond No. 36707H 

3%4% of 1946-1949 
Tax Warrants—Teachers Orders 

Cook County: 

District No. 80 
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$ 650.00 $ 625.74 


$ 840.00 $ 
1,400.00 
50.72 
699.28 
650.00 


839.85 
1,265.40 
32.50 
699.28 


$ 3,640.00 3,478.75 $ 161.25 
$65,900.00 $ 2,114.33 








District No. 85 ! 
District No. 143....... 36.00 
Williamson County: 
District No. 203....... 
District No. 204 


20.00 


$930.60 


Certificates 
STATEMENTS BY THE NATIONAL 
BANK OF MONTICELLO, MONTI- 
CELLO, ILLINOIS 
December 4, 1940 
This is to certify that there was on 
deposit in this bank in the account 
known as the “Illinois Education As- 
sociation, Charles McIntosh, Treas- 
urer, Monticello, Illinois,” the sum of 
Twenty-Two Thousand Two Hundred 
Three and Eight One-Hundredths 


Dollars ($22,203.08) on December 3, 
1940. 
NATIONAL BANK OF MONTICELLO 
MonrTICELLO, ILLINOIS. 
(Signed) By W. B. PorTERFIELD, 
President 


This report of a Summary of Cash 
Balances, Receipts and Disburse- 
ments, and Statement of Resources of 
the Association, Cash Receipts, Cash 
Disbursements, Revolving Funds, Se- 
curities, Bank Certificate and List of 
Outstanding Checks, is respectfully 
submitted. 

Sincerely yours, 


CuarLes McIntosn, Treasurer. 


Report of the Auditing Committee 

The Auditing Committee of the Illi- 
nois Education Association; the Treas- 
urer, Charles McIntosh; the Executive 
Secretary, Irving F. Pearson; and T. 
H. Beadles of Gauger and Diehl, Cer- 
tified Public Accountants, designated 
by the committee as auditors for the 
association, met in the state head- 
quarters at Springfield, Illinois, at 8 
p. M. Wednesday, December 11, 1940. 

The committee checked the Treas- 
urer’s statement of budget accounts, 
receipts, expenditures, deposits, bal- 
ances, and investments for the fiscal 
year ending November 30, 1940 
against the vouchers, the receipts and 
expenditure ledgers, the bank state- 
ments and the bank balances at the 
beginning of and at the end of the 
fiscal year, December 1, 1939 to No- 
vember 30, 1940. 

The committee found these ac- 
counts to be in conformity with the 
Auditor’s statement attached to the 
report of the Treasurer. 

The committee was pleased to note that 
the expenditures for the year were kept well 
within the amounts appropriated by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. It furthermore com- 
mends the bookkeeping procedure and the 
excellent records of the Treasurer. 

Tue AvupitiInc COMMITTEE 
Epwarp H. STuti_Ken, Chairman 
Bruce W. Merwin 


C. E. Mer. 
December 11, 1940. 








CHECKS OUTSTANDING 
Checks issued, but not returned to local bank by December 3, 1940: 


14.78 

3.00 
14.45 
61.46 
17.32 
13.75 
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Reappointed Secretary 





Irving F. Pearson 

@ AT a meeting of the Board of Direc- 

tors of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation at Bloomington on February 7, 
Mr. Irving F. Pearson was re-elected 
the association’s Executive Secretary 
for a period of three years beginning 
July 1, 1941. 

This announcement assures a con- 
tinuity of effort and policy essential to 
the work of the organization at any 
time, but particularly so in the midst 
of a legislative session. 

Mr. Pearson came to his present 
position July 1, 1938, and since that 
time has effectively guided the associa- 
tion through one productive legislative 
campaign. During this period much 
progress has been made within the or- 
ganization. The association, through 
careful budgeting, cautious expenditure 
and the co-operation of the member- 
ship, has improved its finances to an 
extent that it has again attained a 
cash-operating basis. The Public Re- 





lations effort has been greatly extended 
and given Constitutional status. Local | 
organization and activity, affiliated | 
with the Divisions, has been en- 
couraged and is rapidly being extend- | 
ed, while Division reorganization has 
proceeded along democratic lines. 
Relations with the N.E.A. and other 
professional and lay organizations have 
been strengthened, and Illinois mem- 
bership in the former has increased. 
Under Mr. Pearson’s administration 
the association has showed remarkable 
responsiveness to situations affecting 
education as they have developed and 
has been most effective in creating in- 
struments to meet these situations.— 





Orville T. Bright, President. 
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What happened to Colds 
at the Main Street School 
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IN THIS GROUP OF 215 CHILDREN 


who anes Vicks Plan for 5 
winter there were only 
186 colds—which caused just 91 
days of absence. 
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IN THIS GROUP OF 206 CHILDREN 
who did not follow Vicks Plan 
there were, during the same 
period, 426 colds—which caused 
351% days of absence. coil 


. «and this was just one part of a series of tests 
of Vicks Plan, using 2,650 subjects, in which 
SCHOOL ABSENCES DUE TO COLDS WERE CUT THREE-FOURTHS! 


The subjects under test were divided into 
two groups — each equal, as nearly as pos- 
sible, as to number, age, sex and living con- 
ditions. For five winter months, one group 
followed their usual customs regarding colds 
—while the other group followed Vicks Plan. 

The group following Vicks Plan showed 
a record of 54.95% less sickness, and 
77.99% fewer school absences due to colds. 

Results in these tests varied for different 
groups. Some were almost unbelievably 
good; a few were actually unfavorable. In 
your group, too, results from following 
Vicks Plan may vary. But—doesn’t the high 
average of its success, as indicated in these 
results, suggest to you the desirability of 


arranging to give it a thorough trial among 
your pupils or classes? 


Give Vicks Plan a Trial. Right now—while 
you're interested—fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below. It will bring you, FREE, an in- 
teresting, informative booklet on The Com- 
mon Cold—a helpful classroom manual for 
teachers, and a practical home guide for 
mothers. It includes the story of these Clin- 
ical Tests, and complete directions for fol- 
lowing Vicks Plan. As long as the supply 
lasts, you may have as many as you need, 
and request, to enlist the active cooperation 
of your students and their mothers in a 
campaign against the distress and hazards 
of colds. 


MAIL IT TODAY! 
ical Co . 1830 


Vick Chemi “ J 
122 E, 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I want a copy of 
on The Commo 


ur booklet of information 
nm Cold, including the story of the School 


Clinical Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan. I 
understand that, as long as the supply lasts, | may have 
additional copies on request for use in getting the coopera- 
tion of mothers of my group. 
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Chicago Schools Pegged 
Levy Passes 

E first major educational bill to be introduced and 

passed in the Sixty-second General Assembly of the 

Illinois State Legislature was the Chicago schools 
pegged levy bill. Introduced by Senator Ward on January 
8, the bill passed the Senate with amendments on January 
15. It was read for the first time in the House on January 
28. Amendments were subscribed to by the House on Jan- 
uary 29, and the bill passed the third reading on January 
30. The bill, bearing the House amendments, then was 
rushed back to the Senate, where on the same day the 
House amendments were approved. The Governor signed 
the bill January 31. 

Governor Dwight Green sponsored a conference with 
friends of the bill at which time he suggested that the 
“pegged levy” of $52,000,000 should apply through 1943 
only, instead of being operative indefinitely, as the bill 
prescribed. The conferees agreed to this proposal. 

The Senate amendments prescribe reductions in the 
building fund levies from 53 percent in 1941, to 48 per- 
cent in 1942, and 38 percent in 1943 and thereafter. This 
will effect a saving of $4,000,000 in the building fund levy 
by 1943 to offset the $4,000,000 increase in the educational 
fund levy now authorized. 

Both Houses are to be complimented upon the thorough- 
ness and intelligence with which the bill was considered. 
Chicago teacher organizations, with representatives of the 
Illinois Education Association, are to be congratulated in 
respect to the unanimity of support given the measure. 

Senator H. G. Ward and Representative Joe Rategan 
gave outstandingly effective sponsorship in behalf of the 
bill, and Governor Green is to be commended for his 
quick comprehension of the situation and his constructive 
suggestions in respect to its solution.—I.F.P. 


1941—An Anniversary Year 


THREE great Illinois institutions 1941 is a year of 

T cia significance: The Prairie Farmer, which cele- 

brates its centennial; the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 

tion, which celebrates its silver anniversary, and the IIli- 

nois Education Association, which celebrates the centennial 

of one of its forebears, the Illinois State Education 
Society. 

Every teacher should have a copy of the centennial 
number of the Prairie Farmer, issued January 11, 1941. 
This issue presents much valuable historical information 
regarding agriculture and education in Illinois. 

John Stephen Wright, pioneer, teacher, evangelist, and 
writer, the first editor of Prairie Farmer in 1841, was also 
the person most instrumental in organizing the Illinois 
State Education Society on January 12, 1841. 

Previous to this date Mr. Wright had labored diligently 
with the Legislature at Vandalia and later at Springfield 
in behalf of local support for public schools, State support 
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for normal schools, an office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, school libraries, graded schools for rural areas, 
etc. In 1842 he wrote as follows: 

We believe that four-fifths of the teachers of common schools in 
Illinois would not pass an examination in the rudiments of English 
education and most of them have taken to teaching because they 
hadn’t anything else to do. A Teachers’ Seminary must be 
established. 

Mr. Wright pounded away upon the poor settlers with 
the fact that the only schools that would ever rescue them 
were the common schools; He*clearly pointed out the fact, 
“Tf the wealthy and the influential portions of a community 
establish a select school, withdrawing their aid and counte- 
nance from the common school, the latter will to a greater 
or less degree decline in interest. . . . The position we have 
taken that education is a public good. . . . we believe to be 
incontrovertible.” He would not have “one set of schools 
for the rich, and another for the poor.” 

The Illinois Education Association salutes Prairie 
Farmer on the occasion of its centennial anniversary, and 
is pleased to pay tribute to its first editor, John Stephen 
Wright, who on January 12, 1841, just a century ago, 
brought into the world the Illinois State Education Society, 
a parent of the Illinois Education Association. 


An Open letter to Teachers of Spelling 


With USING WORDS* the child reads each 
spelling word in a story before the diagnostic 
pretest. He hears each word, pronounces each 
word, writes each word, and learns to use each 
word. No word is dropped from study and test- 
ing until it has been finally mastered by the 
individual pupil. 


Clinching spelling accuracy and vocabulary 
growth, the program presents a complete phonic 
program, a program of word usage, and a planned 
development of dictionary skills. 


We will be delighted to send detailed literature 
on this outstanding new series. USING WORDS 
covers grades 2-8 in both bound and workbook 
forms. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East 20TH STREET Cu1caco, ILLINOIS 


*USING WORD, An Enriched Spelling Program 
by Lillian E. Billington. 
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The I.E.A. is happy also to extend to the I.A.A. its sin- 
cere congratulations upon the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
that great organization. It wishes for Prairie Farmer and 
the Illinois Agricultural Association many happy and 
prosperous years of future service —I.F.P. 


Freedom to Teach? 


EVENTY-TWO percent of the American public think 
\ young people should discuss controversial topics.* A 
minority believe they should not read, think, discuss, 
and above all they should not study in the schools anything 
that throws any light on the stresses and maladjustments in 
our society, and so we have investigations, purges, witch- 
hunts and book burnings that would do credit to the Middle 
Ages. This kind of intolerance is born of fear of a kind that 
is symtomatic of a far greater disturbance than that which 
the promoters of these regressive activities dread. It is the 
kind of fear that has thrown peoples of Europe upon dic- 
tatorship in search of security. Schools and school people 
should do all in their power to reassure the public in regard 
to what is taught in the public schools and the quality of 
the citizenship of the teachers. They should also stand 
firm in the protection of the basic American freedoms that 
are threatened by self-appointed public guardians who in 
the name of patriotism or free enterprise seek to replace 
constructive thinking on the part of American young 
people with a conditioned response to shibboleths of a 
shallow dollar patriotism.—E.P.B. 
"What People Think about Youth and Education, (Washington, D.C.: 


arch Division, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
November, 1940, p. 198. 


Re- 
N.W.), 





Social Security and Teacher Retirement 


OCAL teacher organizations that are interested in com- 
paring the relative benefits under proposed amendments 
to the Social Security Act will want to order copies of 

the January Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, Status of Teacher Retirement. 

Part IV of the bulletin is devoted to the subject “Pos- 
sible Extension of Federal Social Security to Teachers.” 
This section includes a description of the Social Security 
Act, setting forth the formula on which the worker’s “pri- 
mary insurance benefit” is computed, a comparison of 
retirement and death benefits under certain teacher retire- 
ment systems and under Social Security, and a discussion 
of withdrawal and disability benefits available under most 
retirement systems but not under Social Security. 

Finally, the bulletin sets forth difficulties involved in 
attempting to acquire benefits under both Social Security 
and some teacher retirement system. In particular, it dis- 
cusses at some length the constitutional question of Federal 
taxation of public employees or public employers. The 
discussion is concluded with suggested methods by which 
actuarily sound retirement systems may be safeguarded 
without withholding the benefits of Social Security from 
groups so far not protected. Of legislative possibilities the 
publication states: 

As this bulletin goes to press there are many individuals and 
groups considering the present Social Security Act and the possibility 
of its extension. A new bill, probably many different bills, will be 
proposed to the Seventy-seventh Congress. Public hearings will be 
held and all points of view will have opportunity of expression. The 
situation is somewhat complicated by the attention being given to 
various other plans such as “ham and eggs,” Townsend, “Mankind 
United,” and the General Welfare Act. These plans are similar in 
part; they propose to give all citizens old-age pensions with little or 
no direct money contribution from the individual. 
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The stinging rod wasn t 


their on/y punishment 









Uncomfortable seating today, as 
in the early schools, is a hardship 
on both students and teachers. 






! l | niversal 


offers exclusive new advancements 





in beauty, comfort and use values 


O old-time classroom picture is really needed to 
emphasize the great advancements in the new 
American Universal desk-seats. This new seating is 
even strikingly superior to other so-called modern 
seating. It has distinctive new sight conservation 
features. Greater comfort and posture help are pro- 
vided. Streamlining is the practical kind—for greater 
service and use values. 


Our new school furniture 
catalog gives complete infor- 
mation on these new Amer- 
ican Universal desks and the 
equally advanced American 
Envoy line of classroom 
chairs, desk and tablet-arm 
chairs. Send for a copy today. 
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To the Teachers mas or ames 


from the Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


EpUCATION AND NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE.—The February, 1941, Educa- 
tional Press Bulletin, which was sent 
to elementary and high-school admin- 
istrators of Illinois, contains a great 
deal of material of value to teachers 


on the subject of education, citizenship 
training and national defense. Ask 
your superintendent for a copy. 
Spettinc Contest. — Winners of 
the State Spelling Contest held in 
Springfield, December 26, 1940, are: 
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MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 


Enjoy a profitable summer of study and 
recreation at the gateway to America’s summer 
playground . . . More than 700 courses cover all 
fields of interest. 
courses leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced 
Degrees in Education . . . More than 400 educa- 
tors, many of national and international repu- 
tation — plus the University’s great library, 
laboratories and research facilities, create an 
outstanding opportunity. 
first beginning with registration Monday and 
Tuesday, June 16 and 17.. 
second term, Monday, July 28. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin. 
Director of Summer Session 
713 Administration Building 


Especial emphasis is given 


Two terms — the 
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First, Mae Arthur, DeWitt County; sec- 
ond, Betty Jean Reynolds, Greene County; 
third, Betty Frank, Ford County; fourth, 
ElRay Joyce Raglin, White County; fifth, 
Barbara Bibo, Edgar County; sixth, Marian 
Cremer, Woodford County; seventh, Betty 
Jean Coriell, Tazewell County; eighth, Betty 
Young, Hardin County. 

Dictionary Contest.—State Dic- 
tionary Contest winners are: 

First, Jack Hill, Wabash County; second, 
Ella Smith, Bond County; third, Dolly June 
Lueker, Perry County; fourth, William Le- 
man, Woodford County; fifth, Phyllis Jean 
Nelson, Franklin County. 

THE Mipwest CONFERENCE ON 
RuRAL EpucaTion.—This conference 
is being held at the University of Illi- 
nois, March 27, 28 and 29. Eight 
states of the Middle West—lllinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Michigan, Missouri, and Indiana— 
will take part. The theme for the 
conference will be “The Place of Edu- 
cation in the Improvement of Rural 
Life.” It is being sponsored by the 
National Education Association and is 
being managed locally by the Illinois 
Committee on Rural Education. This is 
one of the best moves for the good of 
rural education which we have ever 
experienced in the Middle West. 

Many out-of-State visitors interest- 
ed in rural education will be present 
for the entire conference. All Super- 
intendents of Public Instruction and 
all secretaries of state teachers associa- 
tions are being honored on Friday night 
at a banquet in the Union Building. 

In addition to the above, Professor 
Mabel Carney and Dr. Frank Cyr, of 
Columbia University; Professor Bar- 
ton Morgan, of the Iowa State Col- 
lege; Miss Chloe C. Baldridge, of the 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Nebraska; Professor E. E. Stonecipher, 
of State Teachers College, Kansas; Dr. 
Howard Dawson, Director of Rural 
Service, N.E.A.; Mr. A. F. Elsea, De- 
partment of Education, Missouri, and 
many others will be in attendance 
during the entire conference. 

One of the principal addresses is to 
be given by Mr. Earl C. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. 

Inquiries concerning the program 
should be addressed to Otis Keeler, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Springfield, Ilinois. 

Below is the tentative program for 
the conference: 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Auditorium, Thursday Evening, 7:30 P.M. 
Chairman, Dr. D. E. Lindstrom, University 

of Illinois 
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Wetcome.—President A. C. Willard 

Response.—Dr. Howard Dawson 

Music.—Rural Chorus, directed by F. H. 
Heeren, University of Illinois 

Appress. — Roscoe Pulliam, president, 
Southern Illinois State Normal University, 
“Possibilities in the Field of Rural Educa- 
tion” 

ForuM.—“Progress in Rural Education,” 
Ward N. Black, Illinois; A. F. Elsea, Mis- 
souri; Barton Morgan, Iowa; E. E. Stone- 
cipher, Kansas; Chloe C. Baldridge, Ne- 
braska; J. F. Waddell, Wisconsin; Eugene 
B. Elliott, Michigan; V. R. Mullins, Indiana. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Auditorium, Friday, 11:00 a.m. 
Chairman, Professor Mabel Carney, Colum- 

bia University 
Music.—Chorus: Douglas County. 
chestra: Jasper County 
Appress—Earl C. Smith, president, Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Auditorium, Friday, 3:00 p.m. 
Chairman, Lloyd Hargis, principal, high 
school, Mt. Pulaski 
DEMONSTRATION AND Discussion.—“The 
Rural High School at Work,” Greenfield 
Community High School; Ball Township 

High School, Sangamon County 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Auditorium, Friday, 8:00 p.m. 
Chairman, Dr. E. H. Reeder, Professor of 
Education, University of Illinois 
Music.—Rural Teacher Chorus, Schools 
of Missouri 

PAGEANT.—Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, “Community Forces Working To- 
gether” 
FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
Auditorium, Saturday, 11:00 a.m. 
Chairman, R. B. Browne, Director of Exten- 
sion, University of Illinois 
PAGEANT.—DeWitt County Rural Teachers 
Association 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Appress.—Dr. Howard E. Dawson, Di- 
rector of Rural Education, National Educa- 
tion Associations. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 

Sectional meetings arranged for 
demonstration and discussion are 
scheduled for Friday and Saturday 
mornings as follows: (1) Music, (2) 
Art, (3) Science, (4) Unit-Activity 
Teaching, (5) Library, (6) Club 
Work, (7) Visual and Auditory Aids, 
(8) Rural School at Work (Percival 
Rural School, located on campus), (9) 
Exhibits (educational, no commercial 
exhibits), (10) Teaching of Reading 
in Rural Schools (demonstration by 
schools of Iowa), (11) Training of 
Teachers for Rural Schools (a forum 
discussion in which representatives of 
teachers colleges in the eight states 
will participate), (12) Physical Edu- 
cation (schools of McHenry County, 
Miss Gladys Penny, director). 


Or- 
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Conference on In-Service 
Education 


A feature of the meeting of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools in Chicago is a 
“Conference on Democratic In-service 
Leadership” called by the committee 
on in-service education of teachers for 
March 25. A general meeting begin- 
ning at 9:45 a.m. will have the benefit 
of the presence of representatives from 
the American Council on Education, 
Progressive Education Association, 
Commission on Relations of Schools 
and Colleges, and the Eight-Year Eval- 


uation Study. The following topics are 
scheduled for the afternoon: 


Curriculum Demonstrations as an Ap- 
proach to Teacher Growth; Strengthening 
Social Relations of Teachers as a Method of 
Stimulating Teacher Growth; Unit Develop- 
ment as an Approach to Teacher Growth; 
Contributions of Teacher Educating Institu- 
tions to In-service Education; Teacher Abil- 
ities to Be Improved by In-Service Educa- 
tion; Methods of Conducting Faculty Stud- 
ies. 


All principals, superintendents, col- 
lege professors, or high-school teachers 
interested in this phase of teacher edu- 
cation are invited to attend. 
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HE wholesome fun of 
chewing gum comes nat- 
urally to everyone — just 
as naturally as eating or resting, 


for instance. 


Young people enjoy the fun of 
chewing gum becauseitisa perfectly 
normal, healthy American custom 
—a custom that adds so much to 
everybody's daily life. But there 
is a time and a place for chewing 
gum, just as there is a time and a 
place for eating, resting or anything 
else you do. 


Although the problem of “‘ when” 
and “‘where™ to enjoy chewing gum 
must always depend on the good 
judgment and common sense of each 
boy and girl, outstanding teachers 


There’s a Reason, a Time and Place 
for CHEWING GUM 


| A Wholesome Enjoyment for Everyone 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 


and leadersare helping point the way. 


Popular, successful people, for 
instance, who always show consid- 
eration and thoughtfulness for 
others enjoy chewing gum them- 
selves and pass it around to friends. 
But they never chew it when they 
think it will show lack of considera- 
tion for others, which means when- 
ever formal behavior is expected. 

Wideawake, active young Amer- 
icans know that the chewing of 
gum fits in naturally around the 
home; driving in an automobile; 
reading or studying or doing hun- 
dreds of other things. In fact, 
wherever men, women and children 
gather together informally chewing 
gum adds to their enjoyment. 


























As An Aid To Good Teeth 


Chewing gum daily helps 
keep your teeth clean and 
_ attractive. ... 
thing is that it provides 
healthful chewing exercise. 








Another good Me 























How much does a 


Pencil Mark 


MAGINE a scale so finely balanced 

that it can weigh a delicate pencil 
mark. This amazing Analytical Balance 
performs this miracle with ease, preci- 
sion, and accuracy. The tiny pencil 
mark reproduced above, for example, 
tips the scales at exactly 1/100 of a 
milligram—which is approximately one 
three-millionths of an ounce. 


This precision instrument is one of 
the scientific working tools used in the 
Research Laboratories of Lehn & Fink, 
makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste and 
Tooth Powder. It is so sensitive that it 
must be kept in a special temperature- 
controlled room. Even the heat of your 
body may disturb its delicate balance. 


Perhaps you aren’t interested in Ana- 
lytical Balances. But when you buy a den- 
tifrice you will be interested in knowing 
that Lehn & Fink maintain a modern labo- 
ratory equipped with modern apparatus. 


When you choose Pebeco you can be sure 
that you are buying a dentifrice made under 
rigid standards of quality-control, which 
are enforced in this modern laboratory. 


For more than 50 years the Pebeco trade- 
mark has been an assurance of quality and 
integrity. It’s a protection that costs you 
nothing extra. 


When in New Jersey, don’t fail to visit 
the Lehn & Fink plant in Bloomfield. Send 
for a sample tin of Pebeco Tooth Powder— 
free. Address: Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
Dept. LE.-241, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE AND TOOTH POWDER 
Copyright 1941 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of “Lysol” disinfectant 
and Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
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Fourth Annual Easter Seal Sale 


| Crippled children, too, grow up to be citizens. The Illinois Association for 
the Crippled finances its work in behalf of these children by the sale of 
penny seals; Fourth Annual Sale, March 21 to April 13. 


By SUSAN SCULLY 
Gompers School, Chicago 


_@ THE Illinois Association for the 
| Crippled, with state headquarters at 
| 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, will 
| hold its fourth annual Easter Seal Sale 
| from March 21 to April 13 as part of 
the nation-wide campaign sponsored by 
the National Society for Crippled 
Children. The work of the association, 
which is financed almost entirely by 
this sale of penny seals, is of special 
importance to all teachers this year. 

The Illinois Association for the 
Crippled is sponsoring a bill which 
proposes to extend and improve the 
facilities for the education of crippled 
children in the state of Illinois. Those 
of us who have taught in the Chicago 
schools, where provision is made for 
caring for the exceptional needs of 
physically handicapped children, be- 
| lieve that we must help those who are 
trying to provide similar opportunities 
for such children in parts of the State 
where no provision is made. 

With the aid of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Illinois at the present time 
is making marked progress in helping 


ILLINOIS 





crippled children in so far as medical 
attention is concerned. The chief prob- 
lem now is to provide better educational 
facilities for all handicapped children, 
including those afflicted with heart dis- 
ease. No program for crippled children 
is complete unless it is planned to de- 
velop the whole child so that he may 
more fully participate in, contribute 
to, and live happily in the economic, 
political, cultural and social world 
of his time. If the program gives phys- 
ical treatment but makes no provision 
for mental and emotional growth, it 
is only half done. 

The ultimate objectives of the edu- 
cation of crippled children are the 
same as the accepted objectives of all 
education, but the problem is much 
more complex. All teachers realize that 
a balanced personality depends upon a 
body as physically fit as medical sci- 
ence can make it, an intellectual devel- 
opment that is commensurate with the 
child’s capacity, and an adequate emo- 
tional control. This means that the 
education of the handicapped child 
becomes a special problem requiring 
special equipment and carefully chosen 
teachers. This means that while the 
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* 
1941 EASTER SEAL 

CAMPAIGN 
THIS year more than ever before the 
needs of Illinois’ crippled and physi- 
cally handicapped children demand 
the serious attention of all of our 
citizens. The work of the Illinois As- 
sociation for the Crippled is, there- 
fore, of great importance, as the one 
state-wide citizen’s organization de- 
voted to obtaining a thorough, com- 
prehensive program of services to 
improve the welfare of the physically 
handicapped. 

Of vital interest to all educators is 
the association’s present work in spon- 
soring legislation needed to improve 
the educational opportunities for the 
physically handicapped children of the 
State. 

Their entire work is financed by the 
sale of penny seals at Easter time. In 
preceding years, the educators and 
school children of Illinois have co- 
operated generously for the success of 
this campaign. 

I hope that this year, recognizing 
the urgency of the need, the educators 
of Illinois will personally co-operate 
for an even more successful campaign. 
This also offers an opportunity to im- 
press upon the public at large, young 
and old alike, the social and economic 
value to the community of the work 
the Illinois Association for the Crippled 
is accomplishing —Joun A. WIELAND, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 








doctors, nurses and physiotherapists 
are helping the child’s body to become 
as physically fit as medical science 
can make it, the teacher must be help- 
ing his mind to develop. She must be 
giving the confidence to the child which 
will enable him to face life with cour- 
age. While teaching him the facts and 
skills that are needed by every indi- 
vidual, she teaches him how to value 
himself, how to appraise his talents, 
and how to reach valid conclusions 
about his own work. In short, she tries 
to help him get along with his handi- 
cap and in spite of it so that he can 
find his place in the world’s work. 
Concern for the crippled child does 
not end with solution of his education- 
al problems. The Illinois Association 
for the Crippled is concerned with the 
crippled child as a whole, not as one 
who merely ceases to have special 
problems once he is fitted with braces 
or has graduated from school, but as 
one whose social and economic needs 
as an adult require serious attention. 
Development of needed facilities for 
vocational training, study of employ- 
ment opportunities, action toward im- 
proving such opportunities for those 
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handicapped persons capable of regu- 
lar employment, establishment of shel- 
tered workshops for the more severely 
handicapped, such as the Occupational 
Therapy Workshop in the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, craft training and a 
central outlet for the handwork of 
those in such workshops and of those 
who are homebound, are all impor- 
tant phases of the association’s cur- 
rent work-program. The growth and 
development of the crippled child into 
a self-respecting, useful citizen, regard- 
less of the cause of his particular 
crippling condition is the underlying 
purpose and aim of the association. 

This Easter Seal campaign gives all 
of us an opportunity to participate in 
a program which will further realiza- 
tion of this aim for many of the chil- 
dren in our own State. Even more spe- 
cifically it gives the educator an op- 
portunity to assist in making education 
possible for all the crippled children in 
Illinois. 


New Economic Education 


® THE New Economic Education will 

be the subject for the eighth annual 
Conference on Business Education 
held by the School of Business of the 
University of Chicago. Positive as- 
pects of the approach to business and 
economic education from the view- 
point of consumer education will be 
discussed by speakers who are quali- 
fied by experience and research to pre- 
sent a true picture of the possibilities. 

Sessions will be devoted to a critical 
examination of the meaning of the new 
economic education, its potentialities 
for the public school system, and its 
possible contributions to individual 
adjustment in economic situations. 
The final session will review the ma- 
terials available for presenting the new 
economic education at different school 
levels—a session that will be of intense 
practical interest to all teachers of 
business and economic subjects. 

The conference will be held on 
Thursday and Friday, June 26 and 27, 
in Haskell Hall on the campus of the 
University of Chicago, and is an in- 
tegral part of the summer program 
offered by the School of Business for 
teachers interested in securing ad- 
vanced degrees in the field of business 
education of the University. 

A detailed program of the confer- 
ence and a list of the speakers will be 
available in the near future, and will 
be mailed to anyone interested. 
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Come and be refreshed! Relaxed 
in a deck chair, cruise mountain- 
sheltered seas beneath Alaska’s mild, 
warm May-through-September sun. 
Come by train and steamer to salute 
mighty roaring glaciers, stroll wooded 
paths where totems stand, explore the 
vast Interior, see Mount McKinley. 
For descriptive, free Alaska Vacation- 
land literature, mail coupon to Alaska 
Steamship Company, Room 111, Pier 
One, Seattle; and book early through 
one of the railroads listed below. 


Northern Pacific 
Union Pacific 


Great Northern 

Burlington Route 

The Milwaukee Road North Western Line 

Southern Pacific The Alaska Railroad 
Alaska Steamship Company 





City 








If student, state grade 











Teaching in the Rural School 


Edited by EDWIN H. REEDER 


Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


ies S of the meaning and pur- 
poses of supervision have undergone 
radical changes in American schools 
in the last thirty or forty years. Older 
ideas which are now so defunct that 
they need merely to be mentioned, 
conceived of the function of the super- 
visor as largely inspectorial. The su- 
pervisor was expected to visit teachers, 
to criticize and correct defects in their 
technique, and to “keep them on their 
toes.” The present-day conception is 
that supervision is the intellectual and 
professional leadership of teachers; the 
supervisor is a leader and not an ip- 


spector. 
In the following article Miss Mau- 


rine Elder* tells how she performs this 


“A 


A department in which the rural teacher may present 
his problems and assist in solving others 





function of leadership in the field of 
the arts. I am especially glad to in- 
clude this contribution because it does 
deal with the arts, a field which is far 
too much neglected in our rural 
schools, and which needs intelligent 
and inspirational assistance to teachers 
* * * 


@® CHILDREN are alike in many 

ways whether they live in Chicago 
or in the most backwoodsy district 
forty miles from nowhere. Their in- 
terests are similar; their physical 
equipment is similar; it is principally 
in their background that they differ. 
, “Miss Elder, who resides at Willow Hill, is one 
of five county music and art supervisors in Jasper 
County. The material presented here is based on a 


talk given before a creative workshop group at 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston 














Now — <A Senior THORNDIKE” 


THE DICTIONARY THAT MAKES 
WORD MEANINGS PLAIN 








Thousands of teaching pictures and contextual sentences to 


help make meanings clear . . . 
type . . . scientifically tested pronunciation system in 


large 


single alphabetical list . . . 


keeping with latest educational trends. 


Written, like the famous THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR 
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When they do something they like to 
do, they work at it as if it were the 
most important thing in the world. 
Occasionally I have been guilty of 
discrediting my own position in the 
field, and that of my colleagues, feel- 
ing that perhaps the classroom teacher 
could do a better job in handling the 
“extra classes” in art and penmanship 
and music. With all the educational 
press clamoring for “correlation,” why 
couldn’t or why shouldn’t the regular 
classroom teacher carry out her own 
ideas in art or music without the inter- 
ference of an outsider superimposed? 
And so I asked several of “my” teach- 
ers (meaning those whose schools I 
visit once a week) what their ideas on 
the question were. The results of this 


| little inquiry indicate that as far as 


our county goes, the teachers, the chil- 


| dren, and the patrons are very enthusi- 
| astic about the whole program. Some 


of their answers help me to pass on to 
you the advantages of our county pro- 
gram as we see them. 
| The work of the supervisor does not 
| supplant the work done daily under 
| the direction of the home teacher. It 
‘enriches it. Those who are in charge 
| of the work are adapted naturally to 
| do it. For the most part, we have had 
| more specific training in music and 
art than have the others, and since we 
prefer these branches we are better 
equipped to take charge of such 
| classes. Many teachers have had no 
special training and feel at a loss to 
know how to present art problems. 

The children look forward to the 

day for their special work. New ideas 

| are presented which take on added in- 

| terest because of the novelty of having 

| someone: other than the classroom 
teacher present them. 

The art and music program does 
something for the children: it gives 
them a charm or grace that they would 
otherwise not have. It gives them a 
pride in accomplishing something beau- 

| tiful. I could see this outcome very 


| (Continued on page 190) 
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ILLD 


LPO 


Chapter of Future Teachers of America 





Pictured, left to right, standing: Mrs. Bug- 
vee, sponsor, Leo Schwamberger, Mary Irene 
Walsh, Robert Trainor, Shirley Fiedler, Dr. 


sisting her are Miss Florence Cook of 


$97, 000, 000 State Funds 


Leaf, sponsor. Seated: Geno Martuzzo, Ray- 
mond Erbes, Doris Morawa, Lena Bicocci, 
Rose Ribolzi, Ruth Ousec, and Helen Matson. 


® THE LPO Chapter of Future Teach- 

ers of America, the third chapter to 
be formed in Illinois, has recently been 
organized at the LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby 
Junior College at LaSalle. This organ- 
ization takes the place of the Educa- 


Steward, president of Alpha Chapter; 
Miss Mary Miller of Danville, presi- 
dent of Xi Chapter; and Miss Edith 
Johnson of Kewanee, president of 
Omega Chapter. 

Fort Armstrong Hotel will be the 
society’s headquarters. Dr. Rose E. 
Parker, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Illinois State Normal University, 
is president of the Illinois, Lambda 


for Education 


Governor James, of Pennsylvania, in 
his budget message recommended for 
education for the biennium, 1941-’43, a 
total of $97,039,455, an increase of $3,- 
808,255 over the preceding biennium. 
The greater part of this increase, $3,- 
000,000, has been placed in the budget 
to give teachers in fourth-class districts 


tion Club, which has functioned dur- 
ing the past ten years. Mrs. Ethel S. 


State Organization. 


a minimum salary of $1,000. 





Bugbee and Dr. Curtis T. Leaf, in- 
structors in the department of educa- 
tion, are sponsors for the new chapter. 

Members each year will earn points 
by study and participation in the dis- 
cussion of national, state and local 
problems, and in directing or assisting 
in community educational activities, as 
well as boy and girl scouting, Comp 
Fire, church and Sunday-school teach- 
ing, 4-H Club work, designated activ- 
ities in the local college and high- 
school, and leadership in other recog- 
nized group work. 

Officers of the new club are: Geno 
Martuzzo, president; Raymond Erbes, 
vice-president; Doris Morawa, secre- 
tary; Lena Bicocci, treasurer; Ruth | 
Ousec, parliamentarian; Rose Ribulzi, 





librarian, and Helen Matson, hiscorian. a 





Delta Kappa Gamma 
State Convention 

“Maintaining High Standards in 
Education During the Present Crisis” 
will be the theme for the state conven- | 


oh! 


if - a3 
Thrice Grateful 


“This is the third time I have received 
a settlement for claims from your 
company. Each time the check came 
omptly accompanied by a sympathetic 
tter. I have been fortunate each time 
in not havi 

—Bessie 


What T.C.U. Will Do for You 


to stay out of school.” 
kard, Raton, N. Mex. 


Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for ac- 
cidental loss of life; $333 to 
$3,000 for major accidents 
(loss of sight or limb); $50 a 
month when totally dis- 
abled by confining sickness 

or accidental injuries (includ- 
ing automobile); $50 a 


“SEE WHAT 
| GOT 


for Less than a 


NICKEL A DAY 


because | was under the 


T.C.U. Umbrella” 


“It was surely ‘bargain day’ for me when I sent 
my application to T.C.U. for 10-way protection. 
Even then I didn’t realize how thankful I would 
be that I selected an organization which gives 
such broad protection. I don’t have to go to the 
Hospital to be entitled to benefits and even when 
I’m quarantined and lose my pay, the T.C.U. 
Check is hurried to me.” 

Teachers!—There is so much more to T.C.U. 
Protection than we can tell you here. We urge 
you to mail the coupon below and get all the 
facts. Find out what it means to be “Under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella.” Read what other teachers say 
about T.C.U. fairness and promptness — and 
what it has meant in time of trouble to have “‘all 
checks sent by fastest air mail.”” Send the coupon 
today—no agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
653 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
auae FREE .NFORMATION COUPON «=«<=, 





FOUNDED 


1$99 


month w quarantined 
and st Certain 
Hospital an Operation 
Benefits, Travel Identification Benefits, Sur 

Bills for Minor Accidents, Optional 
Beachts for Certain Complete Fractures and 

slocations. Policies paying larger benefits 
os be issued you if you so desire. 


All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 


tion of Delta Kappa Gamma. which | 
is to be held in Rock Island April 
25, 26 and 27. Miss Amelia Traenken- | 
schuh, Rock Island, who is presi- | 
dent of the hostess chapter, Mu, is in 

charge of general arrangements. As- | 


To the T.C.U. 553 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 
Protective Benefits. Send me, without obligation, 
the whole story. 

Name....... 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

presents a summer program for serious and 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advai- 


tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits | 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain | 


National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two Terns: June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to Aug. 22 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Arr, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Frangaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production 
Complete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 
recitals and public lectures. Conferences. 
5 8 ee 


AO UNIVERSITY 
bs 


yp 


ae*S®& coVORADO 


Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. O.) 
Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 


Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Name 
St. and No. 


City and State 


Elementary School Conference 
for Next Fall at Vandalia 


To plan an elementary school conference 
to be held in Vandalia at the time of the 
High School Conference in the fall repre- 
sentatives from eight counties met with the 
Illinois Elementary School Principals Asso- 
ciation in Vandalia January 15. Counties 
represented were: Christian, Clay, Clinton, 
Effingham, Fayette, Marion, Montgomery 
and Shelby. The following persons were 
appointed to a committee to arrange details 
for the conference: 

James F. Horton, Vandalia; G. Kenneth 
Greer, Vandalia; O. M. Chute, Litchfield; 
John Geninatti, Brownstown; Irene Burrus, 
Brownstown; Donald Metzger. 
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‘Ilinois Schoolmasters’ Club 


At the annual meeting of the ‘Illinois 
Schoolmasters’ Club held at Bloomington, 
February 7, the following officers were 
elected to serve for the school year 1941-42: 

Executive Committee.—W. R. Lowery, 
chairman, Hoopeston; Monroe Melton, 
Normal; R. V. Jordan, Centralia; P. Clifton 
Kurtz, secretary-treasurer, Bloomington. 

The meetings next year will be as follows: 

Friday, October 3, 1941, Peoria; Friday, 
February 6, 1942, Bloomington. 


Better Schools League 

Mr. C. A. Bell, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, addressed a dinner meet- 
ing of the Thirty-eighth Senatorial District 
Better Schools League at Carlinville on Tues- 
day, February 11. His subject was “New 
Problems in Vocational Education.” 

The Better Schools League was organized 
to carry on some of the purposes of a former 
School Masters Club of the Macoupin and 
Green County areas along broader lines, to 
include both men and women and lay as 
well as professional people. 

Mr. E. J. McNely, principal of the high 
school at Gillespie, acted as chairman. Fol- 
lowing the address there was a discussion of 
problems, and officers were elected. 


Instruction for Men Liable 
for Military Service 

A program of special instruction for the 
men of the student body at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College who are likely to be 
members of the armed forces of the country 
has been developed by the faculty at West- 


| ern, and will be put into effect immediately, 


according to Dr. H. I. Stubblefield, chair- 
man of the committee in charge. 

Plans have been developed whereby meet- 
ings will be held in Morgan Gymnasium 
two days a week and men of the college who 
are likely to be inducted into military service 
are expected to attend one of the sessions. 

A specia] course of study has been pre- 
pared, and will be amplified in the very near 
future. Members of the faculty committee 
who were in the military service during the 
first World War will deliver the lectures: 

Military First Aid, Dr. Stubblefield; Mili- 
tary Sanitation, Dr. Stubblefield; Discipline, 
Dr. DeForest O’Dell; Morale of the Soldier, 
Dr. TerKeurst; Customs of the Service, 
Professor Ray Hanson; Articles of War, Dr. 
L. M. Schleier; General Orders for Sentinels, 
Professor Wix Garner; Affiliated Organiza- 
tions of the Army, Dr. A. G. Tillman; Gen- 
eral Hints on What’ to Do and What Not 
to Do in Relation to Other Soldiers, Non- 
commissioned Officers, and Officers, Dr. 
Stubblefield and Professor Hanson. 


Extension Study 

Dr. C. A. DeYoung, head of the Illinois 
State Normal University education depart- 
ment, is a member of a committee of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
engaged in a nation-wide study of extension 
service. A brochure containing descriptions 
of extension service, other than extension 
classes, and correspondence courses will be 
published. 
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Illinois Vocational Association 

The annual meeting of the Illinois Voca- 
tional Association will be held at Rockford, 
on March 27, 28, and 29, according to an 
announcement by Dr. James M. Thompson, 
head of the commerce department at Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, who is presi- 
dent of the organization. 

The Illinois Vocational Association is 
made up of the Illinois Association of Voca- 


Dr. James M. Thompson 


tional Agriculture Teachers, of which 
Donald O. Lee, of Sandoval, is president; 
Illinois Vocational Homemaking Teachers 
Association, of which Elaine Eads, East 
Peoria, is president; Illinois Business Educa- 
tion Association, of which Marion Tedens, 
Chicago, is president; Illinois Industrial 
Education Association, of which H. P. 
Harshbarger, Des Plaines, is president; 
Illinois Art Teachers Association, of which 
Rose A. Clark, Chicago, is president. 

Other officers of the Illinois Vocational 
Association include: Urban G. Willis, who 
is principal of the Pullman Free School of 
Manual Training, Chicago, treasurer; H. P. 
Erwin, agriculture instructor, high school, 
Sullivan, Illinois, secretary. 


Springfield High School Publication 

The faculty editorial board of the Spring- 
field High School Quarterly, takes advantage 
of mid-year graduation for a backward look 
to educational beginnings in the community 
and for an appraisal of progress. 

It is pointed out that the early curriculum 
is outdated in all but fourteen subjects and 
that non-academic subjects entered the cur- 
riculum as early as 1863. That year also saw 
the adoption of a rule by the board of edu- 
cation calling for a ten months’ school. De- 
pression economies included the dropping of 
one month of the school term. “Were the 
citizens of Springfield showing less courage 
than their progenitors . . . , or is their ac- 
tion evidence of a lessening faith in the bene- 
fits of an education?” ask the editors. 
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Curriculum Progress 


Bulletin No. 3 Covering Mathematics Area Published 


By CHARLES C. STADTMAN 


Assistant Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 


@ PLANS for continued progress in 

the state curriculum program were 
discussed at length by the members of 
the State curriculum steering commit- 
tee at its meeting in Normal, January 
15. The meeting was called for the 
purpose of (1) reviewing Curriculum 
Bulletin Number Three, which covers 
the mathematics area of the Rural 
School Curriculum Guide, (2) plan- 
ning for the introduction and use of 
the bulletin, and (3) receiving prog- 
ress reports of work in other instruc- 
tional areas. 


The Mathematics Bulletin 


Curriculum Bulletin Number Three 
is the second of a series planned by the 
Rural Curriculum Committee to cover 
the work of instruction in the rural 
schools. The original material for the 
bulletin was prepared by a_ sub- 
committee on mathematics at North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, of 
which Mr. Homer Hall was general 
chairman, and for which Mr. W. B. 
Storm, head of the depariment of 
mathematics at the college, served as 
director of production. The manuscript 
was presented to various groups for 
criticism by the chairman of the steer- 
ing committee, after which it was pub- 
lished and distributed to the county 
superintendents for the use of all rural 
teachers by Hon. John A. Wieland, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

In planning this bulletin the com- 
mittee took into consideration the need 
for (1) closer correlation between the 
different areas of learning, (2) setting 
up social situations which will make 
arithmetic meaningful to children, (3) 
recognition of essentials in the teaching 
of arithmetic, and (4) practice to ac- 
quire skill in manipulation of numbers. 

The bulletin offers many worthwhile 
suggestions for teaching arithmetic. 
Illustrations to serve as aids to in- 
struction are numerous. Content, sug- 
gested tests and graphs to show grade 
placement are included. A well-selected 
bibliography to which references by 
number are made throughout the con- 
text has been prepared. Used as sup- 
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plementary to a good textbook or 
county course of study the bulletin 
should be of great value. 


Plans for Use and Revision 

The steering committee realizes that 
the mere production of curriculum bul- 
letins will not accomplish the task of 
improving instruction. Consequently, a 
threefold plan has been devised to pro- 
mote the use and subsequent revision 
of the bulletin. 

The plan calls for (1) the selection 
by each county superintendent of a 
few rural teachers who will agree to 
use the bulletins and file criticisms, as 
well as suggestions for improvement, 
(2) small group meetings of teachers 
called from time to time by the county 
superintendent for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the bulletin and offering group 
suggestions for improvement, and (3) 
the organization of the work in the 
teacher-training institutions so as to 
prepare teachers tor the use of the bul- 
letin in the rural schools. 


A County Superintendent Acts 

One county superintendent antici- 
pated the publication of Curriculum 
Bulletin Number Three by requisition- 
ting a sufficient number of the un- 
edited mimeographed manuscripts to 
supply each of her rural teacher-. 
Upon the receipt of these bulletins she 
organized the teachers into small 
groups for the purpose of studying and 
using the mimeographed material. 

Each group selected a teacher to 
meet with similar representatives of 
other groups for the purpose of inten- 
sive study of the bulletin under expert 
leadership. The expert furnished by 
the county superintendent was the 
head of the mathematics department of 
the nearby teachers college. 

Each representative acted as a 
leader at the meetings of the various 
small groups and carried back a 
resume of the discussions held under 
the guidance of the expert. In this way 
all the teachers worked on a common 
problem — that of improving instruc- 
tion in arithmetic. It has been reported 
that much enthusiasm has been devel- 
oped in this manner and that the 
teachers are trying out the suggestions 
offered in Curriculum Bulletin Num- 
ber Three. Many suggestions for im- 
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provement will be forthcoming from 
the teachers of that county. 


Teacher Training Necessary 

Important to the program is the use 
of the curriculum materials in the 
preparation of teachers. The teachers 
colleges of the State are now planning 
schedules for the summer sessions. It is 
highly desirable to secure every pos- 
sible assistance the teacher-training in- 
stitutions can give. 

One of the teachers colleges in Illi- 
nois is planning a special course in 
which the curriculum guide in the ele- 
mentary mathematics area will be used 
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as - basic material. In this particular 
course, which enrolls experienced 
teachers from many sections of the 
State, the instruction will center 
around Curriculum Bulletin Number 
Three. Constructive criticisms will be 
solicited and later used in the revision 
of the bulletin. 


Progress of Other Committees 

The committee assigned to the Lan- 
guage Arts Area has filed its report 
with the chairman of the steering com- 
mittee. This report has been mimeo- 
graphed and criticized by groups at 
each of the State teachers colleges and 
the criticisms are in the process of con- 
solidation by the chairma: of the 
steering committee. 

Because the language arts offer 
many opportunities for controversy 
the matter of editing is very difficult. 
The language arts material will be 
published as “Curriculum Bulletin 
Number Four” as soon as the work of 
editing has been completed. 

The committee preparing the ma- 
terial for the Fine and Applied Arts 
Area will be ready to file its report 
soon. This report will go through the 
same process of criticism and editing 
as the reports of the other committees. 
All publications will be printed in ten- 
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tative form to allow for revision after 
they have been tried out by teachers 
in the rural schools. 


A Co-operative Program 

The Illinois program is a co-opera- 
tive program. Superintendent John A. 
Wieland has issued the bulletins to 
date and is co-operating by assigning 
one of his assistants to the full time 
duty of directing the curriculum work. 
This assistant serves also as chairman 
of the State Steering Committee. 

The production of curriculum ma- 
terials is done by committees of county 
superintendents, teachers, supervisors, 
and college instructors. These commit- 
tees are centered around each of the 
State teachers colleges and are piloted 
by an instructor named by the presi- 
dent of the college in co-operation with 
the chairman of the State Steering 
Committee. 

Aside from the expense of printing 
and mimeographing the cost of the 
program to date has been paid from 
contributions made by the executive 
committees of the Central and Lake 
Shore Divisions of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association. Contributions by 
other Divisions have been considered 
and will likely be forthcoming when 


| the definite need arises. 





Third Midwest Forum on 
Visual Teaching Aids 

The third annual meeting of the 
Midwest Forum of Visual Teaching 
Aids will be held at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, on March 28 and 29. 
The program will consist largely of 
clinical demonstrations of the use of 
visual aids in classroom instruction. 
Three demonstrations have been ar- 
ranged for elementary schools and 
three for secondary schools. Teachers 
with established reputations in the use 
of visual materials will participate in 
these demonstrations. A new feature 
of the program is a clinic for school 
administrators on the use of visual ma- 
terials in public relations. Demonstra- 
tions of materials prepared in local 
school systems will be given for critical 
evaluation by a panel made up of 
school administrators and experts in 
visual education. 

Producers and distributors will dis- 
play visual materials and equipment 
and give demonstrations and explana- 
tions for all persons who are interested 
in the most recent developments and 
uses of these aids in instruction. The 
clinics and exhibits are presented with- 
out charge or membership fee. 
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Rural School 


(Continued from page 186) 


clearly during the first month of 
school. Some of my schools have had 
special supervision for two, three, or 
four years. Others are beginning it 
this year. In the “old” schools, the 
children knew what was expected of 
them and could go right ahead with 
new work understandingly. They got 
out their musical instruments and had 
a band rehearsal the first day. They 
knew what I meant when I said pri- 
mary and secondary as applied to 
colors. They were eager to go ahead. 

In one of the “new” schools, the 
children were very quiet or scared the 
first day I was there. They were re- 
luctant to make any response whatso- 
ever. They were not even interested. 
The second week they had changed— 
for the worse! They still seemed un- 
interested, but the novelty had worn 
off, and this time, instead of being 
quiet and scared, they began to have 
an uproariously good time, teasing each 
other, sticking their feet into the aisles, 
laughing, showing that they didn’t care 
for this high-falutin’ nonsense. I had to 
find out where I could gain their inter- 
est. It came about after about an hour 
in two ways. They became interested 
in drawing a picture. That was some- 
thing they had not done before in class. 
And they liked to do it. Then, too, 
that second week, a few of them had 
brand new musical instruments. When 
they were shown how to start making 
some music on them, all their foolish- 
ness vanished and they were ready to 
settle down and find out what it was 
all about. 

Many teachers ask for and receive 
definite help in some special phase of 
the work we are giving. Some have 
requested suggestions for borders, for 
book-cover designs, for references on 
water color, or how to go about making 
articles of handicraft. Though we can- 
not always answer the questions, we 
are in position to find out the answers. 

Very little added expense for the 
special supervisor falls to the lot of 
each district. It costs only a few dol- 
lars a month for the supervisor’s 
salary. Most schools furnish supplies 
for art work, and a few of them have 
bought pre-band instruments so that 
every child can have a chance to learn 
to play something. We have 57 schools 
out of about 110, which means about 
900 children taking the work. Others 
are asking for it. Some schools are 
still hindered by lack of adequate fi- 
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nances or by being on a road that is 
inaccessible in bad weather. This year 
we have five county supervisors, each 
one handling from ten to fifteen 
schools. Some of the very small 
schools transport their pupils to an- 
other school and the two schools are 
handled as one unit. 

Of course we have many varieties of 
school boards as well as of children! 
Some boards say, “Get anything you 
want or need.” Others say, “We can- 
not afford supplies. We have the 
teacher. Now go ahead and teach 
them.” And so we have to use our 


ingenuity until we can get some re- | 


sults that will demonstrate what can be 


accomplished, and then the board will | 


buy necessary supplies. Tools are very 
important, but if one cannot have the 


very best to start with, it is necessary | 
to get along with those at hand until | 


more and better ones can be had. 


Some schools ask for more of one | 
subject and less of another. Some want [ 


art entirely, others ask for more piano 
lessons, some want emphasis on pen- 
manship. But most of them want an 
all-around program, as much of every- 
thing as they can get. 

The supervisors hold weekly meet- 
ings for the purpose of planning the 
work definitely and carefully. At these 
meetings we talk over plans for the 
future and also discuss our problems. 

Each supervisor visits each school 
once a week for a half-day session. 
Assignments are given, work is started, 
which during the following week will be 
carried on under the direction of the 
classroom teacher. My own allocation 
of time is similar to that of the others, 
though we vary it somewhat as needs 
arise or occasion demands. Usually 
my half-day is divided into four parts, 
as follows: 

1. Forty-five minutes to one hour, 
music class for entire school. This in- 
cludes singing of familiar songs, learn- 
ing new songs, study of notation, and 
some individual singing. 

2. Thirty to forty-five minutes, 
penmanship practice. This includes 
weekly assignments in the textbook, 
checking previous practice, instruc- 
tion in good habits of penmanship. 
( Recess.) 

3. Thirty minutes or longer, instru- 
mental work (“Band practice” we call 
it.) We teach anything anyone wants 
to learn! I teach eighteen different 
musical instruments and the other su- 
pervisors have a similar variety. We 
are trying to encourage the study of 
more real band and orchestral instru- 
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ments so that eighth-grade graduates 
can step right into a high-school or- 
ganization and be able to hold their 
own with city children who have the 
advantage of an earlier start. 

In spite of the fact that our schools 
are so small that we cannot have com- 
plete instrumentation the children have 
every opportunity for individual ac- 
complishment on their particular in- 
struments. I give individual lessons 
while the children practice penmanship 
or work on their art. The classroom 
teacher is a very important factor in 
all this work, as he or she is always 
on hand and this leaves the supervisor 
free to give individual instruction. 

4. The art period is always at least 
thirty minutes long and usually longer. 
By careful planning we try to have 
work outlined for each grade or each 
group of children which will best fit 
their needs. This includes supplies 
needed for the lesson, general direc- 
tions, specific directions, and careful 
supervision of the beginning of a new 
project, or assistance with the com- 
pletion of an old one. We are striv- 
ing for more creative expression, and 
are trying to present enough different 
things that somewhere along the line 
we shall catch the fancy and develop 
the interest of every child who comes 
under our care. 

At the end of the school year we 
present our pupils in a grand Spring 
Festival. At this festival an art ex- 
hibit is held and a musical program is 
presented. 


1941 


It is a known fact that for one 
child of special talent who will work 
out his own salvation for self-expres- 
sion in music or art, there are hundreds 
who can not without help, encourage- 
ment, instruction. And these can come 
only from someone who has the ability 
to guide each individual in the right 
direction. 

Many adults seek feverishly for en- 
tertainment of a commercial nature, 
envying those who can spend their time 
happily in doing something with art or 
music. After a person is mature, it is 
rather late to get a rich background 
for appreciation or skill in either music 
or art. The greatest artists in any 
field started when they were mere in- 
fants or very young children. And 
that is where we must start with our 
school children, in city or country, if 
they are to have the best possible 
foundation for that finer phase of life, 
the appreciation side, which is mental 
or spiritual instead of purely physical. 

A father once brought his son to a 
famous artist, asking that the boy be 
taken as an apprentice. 

“He can be a big help to you,” said 
the father. “He can paint your back- 
grounds and save you that time and 
work. They are not so important 
after all.” 

“He who can paint a background 
needn’t worry about the rest of the pic- 
ture,” said the artist. “The back- 
ground is everything.” 

That is what we believe. That is 
why we are trying to give our country 
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children an opportunity along with 
their city cousins to get the back- 
ground experience for a fuller and rich- 
er adult life. 

And I might add, for the defense of 
our country. What better defense can 
we prepare than to give a child an in- 
terest in the world around him, in its 
betterment, in its beauty and in what 
it can mean to him? Withal what bet- 
ter weapons for the preservation of 
peace than tools or skills for his own 
personal growth so that he may make 
the world a better place in which to 
live and keep it so. 





Latin in Illinois 
High Schools 

Miss Ruth Y. Kirby, of Bridgeport 
High School, sends us the results of a 
survey involving 168 schools to deter- 
mine the status of Latin language in 
the high-school curriculum, especially 
as compared with modern foreign lan- 
guages. Of the entire number of pupils 
who study foreign languages in the 131 
schools which replied to her inquiry, 
53.5 percent take Latin, 23.7 percent 
French, 15.8 percent Spanish, and 6.7 
percent German. 

The survey revealed also that 115 
of the schools offer French with Latin; 
36 Spanish with Latin; 36 German 


with Latin, and 21 high schools offer 
all four languages. 

Even in schools where there is a 
choice of four languages, Latin still 


leads with 41.3 percent of the students 


enrolling in foreign language classes 
selecting Latin; 22.3 percent French; 
26 percent Spanish; and 10.3 percent 
German. 
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Calendar 


MARCH 

10 Central Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Normal, March 
10, 1941. 

14 Peoria Division, Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting. Palace Theatre, 
Peoria, March 14, 1941. 

Southern Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Carbondale, 
West Frankfort and Harrisburg, March 
21, 1941. 
Midwest Conference on Rural Education. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, March 
27-29, 1941. 
South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. State 
Armory, Springfield, March 28, 1941. 
Lincoln-Douglas District Council for the 
Social Studies. Springfield, March 29, 
1941. Time and place of meeting to be 
announced later. 

Speaker: Dr. Howard E. Wilson, asso 
ciate professor of education, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. 


APRIL 

4 Illinois State Association of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, annual 
meeting. Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, April 4-5, 1941. 

4 Southwestern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Ainad Tem- 
ple, East St. Louis, April 4, 1941. 

25 Delta Kappa Gamma state convention. 
Rock Island, April 25-27, 1941. 

JUNE 

26 University of Chicago Eighth Annual 
Conference on _ Business Education. 
Haskell Hall, University of Chicago, June 
26-27, 1941. 





Defense Program at Normal 


® TYPICAL of the kind of co-opera- 

tion with the national defense pro- 
gram in which a number of the State 
teachers colleges are now engaged is 
the plan being carried out at Illinois 
State Normal University. 

Under the supervision of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority and with the 
aid of the Bloomington Municipal Air- 
port, training for air pilots has been 
offered since the summer of 1940. The 
National Youth Administration resi- 
dent training project located on the 
university farm is now providing for 
industrial as well as agricultural edu- 
cation. 

Interest in obtaining an R.O.T.C. 
unit has been expressed by the uni- 
versity administration to the Federal 
Government, while a special committee 
on governmental relations and Ameri- 
canism was recently appointed by 
President R. W. Fairchild. 

The training for air pilots includes 
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72 hours of ground instruction giv- 
en by a university faculty member 
and 36 hours of flight instruction 
offered at the airport. Thirty students 
completed the course last summer; 20 
are now finishing a similar course be- 
gun in the fall, and it is expected that 
20 more will enroll for the work soon. 


Special Committee Supplements 
Work of Other Agencies 

The N.Y.A. resident training project 
now includes 135 men and expects to 
have 150 recruits in a short time. 
Those engaged in the industrial phase 
of the work each give about 100 hours 
a month to industrial production for 
the university and the Government. 
Forty hours a month are devoted by 
each man to training in such fields as 
English, hygiene, mathematics, and 
citizenship. 

The university farm is used as the 
basis for agriculture production, and 
those enrolled for agriculture training 
also study in related fields. 


Whether or not it will be possible 
for Normal University to obtain an 
R. O. T. C. unit, has not yet been de- 
cided. Believing that the training 
offered by such a unit might enable 
college men to remain in school and 
complete their Government service at 
the same time, the administration 
would favor the offering of R. O. T. C. 
training here. 

To obtain information and answer 
questions regarding the draft and mili- 
tary service; to assist with student 
forums; to plan programs in connec- 
tion with national holidays; and to 
foster relations with patriotic organiza- 
tions, the Committee on Governmental 
Relations and Americanism came into 
being. This group is already finding 
much to be accomplished. 


Faculty Members Lend Efforts 

In addition to these phases of de- 
fense being carried out by the uni- 
versity as a whole are efforts along 
this line by individual faculty mem- 
bers. Professor Kenyon S. Fletcher, 
of the Illinois State Normal University 
industrial arts department, has been 
named Assistant State Supervisor of 
National Defense Training by the 
State Board for Vocational Education. 
Beginning January 1, Professor Fletch- 
er has been devoting such time to this 
work as will not interfere with his 
regular duties. The bulk of his assign- 
ment is being carried out in the Spring- 
field area —Gertrupe M. HA tt. 


State School Fund 


(Continued from page 168) 
state with any degree of finality just 
how much the fund should be, surely 
as wealth becomes concentrated in cer- 
tain localities, as the difference in prop- 
erty valuations between districts in- 
creases, and as the financial require- 
ments of local governments increase, 
the portion of school costs met from 
state-wide taxation should be in- 
creased. In fact it has to be increased 
if essential services are to be main- 
tained in all parts of the State. 

In some counties the assessed val- 
uation per elementary pupil is less 
than $2,000 while in others it is over 
$11,000. In some areas there are many 
property-tax levying bodies while in 
others there are few. The concentra- 
tion of wealth in certain great centers 
of population is evident to all of us. 
The increased complexity of modern 
life requires higher standards of educa- 
tion with added emphasis on vocation- 
al training. 

These and many other things point 
to the need for a greatly increased 
State School Fund. At present our 
State School Fund is only about one- 
third of the average for the various 
states of the Union. It is not likely 
that in any one year Illinois will in- 
crease its State School Fund to any- 
thing like what it should be, but it 
can be stated with a high degree of 
assurance that, as the problem is more 
generally realized, reasonable increases 
will be granted from time to time. 
LE.A. Recommendation for 1941 

After extended discussion and study 
of the problem of State support for 
schools and its distribution, the Illi- 
nois Education Association recom- 
mends that the immediate step that 
should be taken would be to increase 
the guaranteed cost level of $51 per 
pupil in the elementary schools to $56 
per pupil by raising the special aid 
level from $40 to $45 per pupil, and to 
increase the support to high schools by 
making a $5.00 per pupil grant to all 
high schools, leaving the $80 cost level 
for the high schools where it is at 
present. This, we feel, would be a 
reasonable step forward which Illinois 
should, and is able to take. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


1. What types of aid to school districts 
are provided for in the 1939 Distributive 
Fund Act? 

2. What other plans of distribution have 
been in effect in Illinois? Comment on each 
with reference to the Constitutional man- 
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date: “The Legislature shall provide a thor- 
ough and efficient system of free schools 
whereby all children of this State may re- 
ceive a good common school education.” 

3. How do existing assessment ratios in- 
terfere with the effectiveness of the equaliza- 
tion effort? 

4. Why is it essential that an increasing 
proportion of school support come from 
State revenues? Note rank of Illinois in 
this respect as compared with other states 
and with the U. S. average. 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Examine the effects of the program of 
State aid outlined in the last paragraph of 
the brief upon your school district; your 
county. 

2. Let your Senator and your Representa- 
tives know of your interest in H. B. 225 and 
226 and S. B. 134 and 135. (See p. 165, 166). 


THINGS TO READ 


Grim, L. R., State Aid Issues in Illinois. 
(Springfield, Illinois: Department of Re- 
search, Illinois Education Association, 100 
East Edwards Street, October, 1940.) 

Ittinois Epucation Association, Depart- 
ment of Research, Building the State Com- 
mon School Fund, September, 1940. 

IttinoIs Epucation Association, Depart- 
ment of Research, Flat Grants for Common 
Schools. Revised March, 1941. Mimeo- 
graphed. The Association as above. 

Itttnois Epucation Association, Depart- 
ment of Research, Estimates for the Com- 
mon School Fund, January, 1941. Mimeo- 
graphed. The Association as above. 

ILLiNolIs Epucation Association, Depart- 
ment of Research, The Distributive Fund 
Act of 1939 in Operation, February, 1940. 
Mimeographed. The Association as above. 

NaTIonaL Epucation Association, Re- 
search Division, State Comparisons of School 
Support, February, 1941. The Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Help prepare your students for Life—for Jobs! Send for 
these Programs especially planned to promote Dental 
Health and Good Grooming. 





¥ MODERN way of education means more 
than the training of youthful minds. Today, 
more and more teachers recognize the importance 
of establishing habits of health and hygiene at an ELEMENTARY GRADES 
early age. And, from elementary grades through HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
high school and college years, effective programs Ges Gas 
are being carried out in all parts of the country. SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 
If you are teaching any of the groups listed 
here, why not make use of our visual education 
helps? They have been carefully worked out to HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
present—in simple yet dramatic fashion — the Health and Physical Education 
story of dental health and personal hygiene to Home Economics 
your groups. Hygiene 
Attractive colored wall charts present the basic Commercial Subjects 
lessons on these all-important subjects. The charts Vocational Guidance 
are supplemented by teaching pamphlets and stu- BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
dent material which will enable you to offer most 
effective hygiene units. 
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Department ST 241, Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (ror ony grade) PERSONAL GROOMING "or High schoot 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart... “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart 
Ipana samples Mum samples ... 


Certificate of Award for Dental Care Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides... 
(Grades One through Six) 











Grooming for the Job wall charts 
(for vocational classes) 
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